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APOLOGY FOR BELLS. 



" So?ne, perhaps, may wonder why any one should 
thus trouble himself about so low and mean a subject 
as this is generally thought to be ; but I think nothing 
mean or low, that hath any relalioii to the Set vice of 
God and His ChurchJ^ — Bp. Beveridge^ Tract on 
Fsalmody, — Edit, 1710. 



^* Bells reconcile man with man and unite divers 
members into one body and tighten its cords by mutual 
good will and sympathy, ^^ — Translation Jrom an 
Essay on the Symbolism of the Bell, 1859. 



^'' An old Bell by its inscriptions, its medallions, and 
its ornaments, relates the history of the past better than 
a mutilated stone P-r-Translation from M, Pardiac^s 
Notice about the Bells of Bordeaux, 1858. 



^* I don^t know that one could choose any of matCs 
inventions which has more various and touching 
associations than a Bell, and certainly Church Bells 
must take a leadeng place in the great poem that might 
be written on them,^* — Sir S. //. North cote, Nov. 4» 
1873. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE BELFRY. 



EINGEE8' EULES. 

Probably tbe earliest example of Belfry Bules 
which, is now known to exist is painted in red and 
black gothio letters on the wall over the staircase- 
door in the tower, at Scotter, Lincolnshire. Here 



it is : — 



'* Yow ringers All 
who heare doe f aU 
And doe cast over 
a bell doe forfeit 
to the Clarke theirfore 
A Gfroute I doe yow 
tell & if yow 
thinck it be to 
little & beare 
A valliant minde 
ymore yow give 
vnto him then 
yow prove to him 
more kinde." 
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KUmcxB' IRulea* 




On the west wall of the belfry of Ihmimer 
Church, Basingstoke (a building prohdbly as old 
as the 12th century), is to be found the following 
imperfect inscription in 16th century (Gothic) 
character : — 

, . . Bless the King , . 

To the Sexton thay belong. 

pay him tharefore, do him no rong. 

stand from the ringers a yard at least .... 

26 years pay i do not jest 

if any bell you over throw' it cost you p . . you 

So put of your hats"else pay .... 

The words are given in their apparent order^ 
"without attempting to supply what is defective. 
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VimcxB* IRulea* 

Here is the best example of Eingers' Hules 
which we have met with. They are from Hather- 
sage, in Derbyshire. They were formerly on the 
south waU of the beKry, and date about 1660. 

" You gentlemen that here wish to ring, 
See that these laws you keep in every thing; 
Or else be sure you must without delay, 
The penalty thereof to the ringers pay. 

First, when you do into the bell-house come, 
Look if the ringers have convenient room ; 
For if you do be an hindrance unto them, 
Fourpence you forfeit unto these gentlemen. 

Next if you do here intend to ring, 
With hat or spur, do not touch a string ; 
For if you do, your forfeit is for that. 
Just fourpence down to pay, lose your hat. 
If you a bell turn over, without delay, 
Fourpence unto the ringers you must pay ; 
Or if you strike, misscall, or do abuse. 
You must pay fourpence for the ringers' use. 

For every oath here sworn, ere you go henoe, 
Unto the poor then you must pay twelvepence ; 
And if that you desire to be enrolled 
A ringer here, these words keep and hold ! 

But whoso doth these orders disobey, 

Unto the stocks we will take him straightway 

There to remain until he be wiUing 

To pay his forfeit and the clerk a shilling." 

With very slight variations these Bules were 
adopted at Ghapel-en-le-Frith. 
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tiimcxs^ 'Ruled* 




Against the north wall of the belfry of Tides- 
weU Church are a set of rhymed bellringing laws. 
They do not greatly vary from the last-quoted 
lines at Hathesage, but we reproduce them here : ' 

*' All gentlemen that here intend to ring, 
See that these laws you keep in everything : — 
When first that you into the belfrey come 
See that the ringers have convenient room ; 
For if you be an hindrance unto them, 
Fourpence you forfeit to these gentlemen. 
For every oath you swear ere you go hence, 
You must immediately pay just sixpence. 
For every bell tum*d o*er, without delay 
Fourpence you must unto the present clerk pay; 
And if that you're desirous for to ring, 
With hats or spurs on, do not touch one string ; 
For if you do your forfeit is for that 
Fourpence pay down or else you lose your hat. 
And if you have a mind to be inroUed 
A ringer here, these orders you must hold." 
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Nearly two centuries and a half have elapsed 
since ** John Bumell" penned these lines which 
are still to be read in the rope-room of the parish 
church at Oulmington, Salop : — 

** Those that do heare intend to ringe. 
Let them consider first this thing : 
If that they do a bell tume ore, 
Fonrepence to pay therefore : 
If any ring with hat or spur, 
Twopence to pay by this order : 
If any chance to curse or sweare, 
Fonrepence to pay and eke forbore: 
And if they do not pay their f orf ets well, 
They shall not ringe at any bell. 

John Buknell, 1663." 

Somewhat similar rhymes to those above 
fidven are painted on the belfry wall of St. John's 
Church, Chester. They are in distemper, in old 
English letters, with an ornamental border, bear- 
ing the date A.D. 1687. 

On the wall of All Saints^ Stamford, are these 
lines: — 

** All you that do pretend to Bing 
You under take a Dangerous thing 
If that a bell you overuirow 
Two Pence you pay Before you go. 

1694." 
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These bell-ringers' rules, in rhyme, are from 
Tong, Salop : — 

If that to ring you doe come here 

You must ring well with hand and eare^ 

Keep stroak of time and goe not out 

or else you forfeit out of doubt. 

Our law is so concluded here ; 

For every fault a jugg of beer. 

if that you ring with spurr or hat, 

^ i^SS ^^ ^®^^ must pay for that. 

If that you take a rope in hand 

these forfeits you must not withstand. 

or if a bell you overthrow 

it must cost sixpence e're you goe. 

If in this place you sweare or curse 

Sixpence you pay out with you purse : 

come pay the clerk it is his fee 

for one that swears shall not go free 

These laws are old and are not new 

therefore the clerk must have his due. 

Geoegb Habison, 1694." 
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tttngcxe* 1{ule6« 

In St. AndreVs Clmrch, Plymouth, are these 
belfry "rhimes," dated 1700, with the motto, 
**Nos resonare jubent Pietas Mors atque Volutas.'* 
** Let awful silence first proclaimed be, 
And praise unto the Holy Trinity : 
Then honour give imto our noble king. 
So with a blessing let us raise the ring. 
Hark ! how the chirping Treble sings most clear 
And covering Tom comes rowling in the rear ; 
And now the Bells are up, come let us see 
What laws are best to keep sobriety, 
Then all agree to make this their decree. 
Who swears or curses, or in choleric mood, 
Quarrels or strikes, although he draw no blood: 
Who wears his hat, or spur, or overturns a Bell, 
Or by unskilful handling mars a peal : 
Let him pay sixpence for each single crime, 
'Twill make him cautious 'gainst another time t 
But if the Sexton's fault an hindrance be, 
We call on him a double penalty. 
If any should our Parson disrespect. 
Or Warden's orders any times neglect. 
Let him be always held in full disgrace. 
And ever more be banished this place ; 
Now round — ^let go — ^with pleasure to the ear, 
And pierce with echo through the yielding air. 
So when the bells are ceased, then let us sing, 
Godblessthe Church— Godbless the King. 1700."^ 
Precisely the same rhymes as these are at 
Landulph, in Cornwall. 
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'Kingete* IRnlce. 

The next version also varies from the Southill, 
LandTilph, "Wendron, and Plymouth rhymes. They 
are to be seen at Fowey, in . ComwaU, and 
are painted on a board attached to one of the 
walls of the ringing-floor. 

" Hark how the chirping treble Sings most Clear, 
And Covering Tom corn's rowling in the Rear, 
We ring the Quick to Church the dead to Gfrave, 
Q-ood is our use, such Usage let us have. 
Now up on end at Stay, come let us see 
What Laws are best, to keep Sobriety 
To swear, or Curse, or in a Choleric mood 
To strike or Quarrel, tho he draw no Blood 
To wear a Hat, or Spur, to or'e turn a Bell 
Or by unskilful handling marrs a Peal 
Such shall pay sixpence for each single Crime, 
'Twill make him Cautious 'gainst another time. 
What forfeitures are due as here it is exprest 
Here in a Box to take the same when ye have 

transgres't. 
And we the whole society of Eingers do agree. 
To use the same in Love and Unity." 

Some belfry rhymes bearing the date 1811 are 
on one of the walls of the tower of Lanlivery, in 
Cornwall. They are slightly abridged from these 
at Fowey. 
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The following lines, from the belfries of two 
Welsh bordbr counties, are somewhat different 
from the seventeenth century rhymes (although 
they are evidently adapted from them), and con- 
tain some lines of more recent composition. The 
first version is from Llanfyllin in Montgomery- 
shire: 

# 

** If for to ring you do come here 
You must ring well with hands and ear ; 
And if you ring with spur or hat, 
A quart of beer is due for that. 

And if your beU you overthrow 
A shilling pay before you go : 
The law is old, well known to you, 
Therefore the Clerk must have his due." 
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The^ext version is from the belfry of Bangor- 
Iscoed Ohurch in FUntshire : — 

** If that to ring you do come here 
Tou must ring well with hand and ear ; 
But if you ring in spur or hat 
Fourpence is always due for that ; 
And if a bell you overthrow 
Sixpence is due before you go. 
But if you either sweare or curse 
Twelve pence is due— out with your purse. 
Our laws are old, they are not new, 
Therefore the Clerk must have his due. 
// to our lau'B you do consent 
Then take a hell, we are oontent,^^ 

Mr. T. North, F.S.A., tells us in his elaborate 
work on the Church Bells of Lincolnshire that in 
the ringing chamber of Butterwick is scrawled 
the following, with much more to the same 
eifect : — 

** All You that hath A mind to learn to ring . 
Must to the old Einger Admission money bring. 



Each coult must, sirs, just three and sixpence pay 
When our accounts are past for truth 
And you are styled then a College Youth. 
So now, my lads, admission money bring 
And we will learn {»io) you presently to King." 
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fiThe annexed belfry rhymes formerly existing 
in Wybnmbitry Church, near Nantwich, are 
extracted from Mr. Egerton Leigh's Ballade and 
Legends of Cheshire^ and bear a close resemblance 
to those at Banger-Iscoed, Tong, and Llanfyllin : — 

" If for to ring you do come here 
You must ring well with heart and ear, 
And if you ring in spur or hat, 
A quart of ale you pay for that ; 
And if a bell you overthrow 
Sixpence you pay before you go ; 
These laws are old, they are not new, 
Therefore the derk must have his due." 

Those which formerly existed in the church at 
Homes Chapel were also somewhat similar, with 
the exception of the following variation in the 
last couplet : — 

** Observe these laws, and break them not, 
Lest you lose your pence for that." 
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VimcxB* 'Rules* 



:^-#>:*'_-<^ 



Tlie next lines in the belfry of Bowden Church, 
Cheshire, are remarkable for their length of 
metre, and for containing the provincialism of 
*' gun of ale " for *' gallon ": — 

" The Eingers' Obdees. 

" You ringers all observe these orders well : 
He pays his sixpence that o'ertums a Bell ; 
And he that rings with either Spur or Hat, 
Must pay his sixpence certainly for that ; 
And he that rings and does disturbe y« Peal, 
Must pay his sixpence or a Gun of ale. 
These laws elsewhere in every Church are us'd* 
That BeUs and Eingers may not be abused." 
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Here is a Bedfordshire example of ringers' rules 
in rhyme. They are to be met with at Southill. 

"Enles to be strictly observed by everyone 
who enters this belfry. 

We ring the Quick to Church, the Dead to Ghrave. 
Good is our use, such usage let us have. [stay, 
He that wears Spur, or Hat, of Cap, or breaks a 
Or from the floor does by a bell rope sway. 
Or leaves his rope down careless on the floor : 
Or nuisance makes within the Belfry Door, 
Shall sixpence forfeit for each single Crime, 
T : will make him carefull at another Time. 
Whoever Breaks or injures any of the Handbells 
shall make the damage good. 

We Gentlemen Ringers are nobody's foes, 
We disturb none but those who want too much 

repose ; 
Our music's so sweet, so enchanting to hear, 
We wish there was ringing each Day in the 

Year. 

To call the folks to Church in Time we chime 
three seven minute peals, stop one minute be- 
tween; tell the Tenor four minutes; ring the 
Ting Tang three minutes. Total, J- an hour. 

When Mirth and pleasure is on the wing we 

ring. 
At the departure of a Soul we Toll." 
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On a board affixed to the North wall of the 
tower of Wendron Church, Cornwall, are these 
ancient belfry rhymes painted. They vary some- 
what from the SouthiU version : — 

"We ring the quick to church, the dead to 

grave 
Good is our use, such useage let us have, 
who swears, or curse, or in a furious mood 
Quarrels, or striks, altho he draws no blood 
who wears a hat, or spurs, or turns a bell 
Or by unskilful handling mar's a peall 
Let him pay sixpence for each single crime 
Twil make him cautious gainst another time." 

At Oalstock, in the same county, the same lines 
occur, but with the addition of these lines : — 

(I So when the bells are ceased then let us ring, 
Q.od bless our Holy Church, God save the King." 
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On a board in the belfry of B jhaU Church, 
BnUand are the followiiig lines : — 

Whoerer. Comes into. This Place 

Hisw Pleasme. For. To Take. 
And. Bings. A. BelL To. Him. We. TelL 

This. Law With. TTim We Make. 
That. Ereij. Time He Turns. A. Bell 

In. The light Or. Dark. 
He. Then. ShalL Paj. Without. Delay. 

Two. Pence. Fnto. The. Clark. 

Crisw Ho]meB» 1715. 
Angst, 31"^ 1867. 
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tlimcte' 'Ruled. 

Mb. W. Andeews, F.E.H.S., has kindly furnished 
us with the following note relating to the Bingers' 
Eegulations at Holy Trinity, Hull : — 

"In September, 1875, I visited Holy Trinity 
Church, HuU, to ascertain if any Bingers' 
Begulations were to be found in the church. I 
learned on inquiry a number of quaint orders 
were hung up in the ringing chamber some years 
ago, but a mischievous boy mutilated them with 
a knife, so that they were taken down. The per- 
son in charge, however, kindly submitted for my 
inspection the disfigured orders, and after con- 
siderable trouble I have been able to make a 
transcript, which I think will prove interesting : — 

**OEDEES. 

Agreed upon by the sexton and ringers of the 
Holy Trinity Church, Kingston-upon-HuU, ap- 
proved of and allowed by the Kev. William Mason, 
vicar, Mr. George Maddison, and Mr. Thomas 
Bell, churchwardens of the same church, the first 
day of May, Anno Domini 1730, and confirmed by 
the Bev. John Healey Bromby, vicar, Thomas 
Mitchell, and Charles Anthy. Forrester, church- 
wardens, the first day of May, 1838. 

It is ordered, that every person who shall ring 
any bell with hat or spurs on, shall forfeit and 
pay sixpence for the use of the ringers. 
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It is ordered, tliat every person who shall pull 
any bell from off her stay and cannot set her 
again, shall forfeit and pay for use aforesaid, one 
shilling. 

It is ordered, that every person who shall throw 
'any bell over, shall forfeit and pay for the use 
aforesaid, sixpence, and over and above this in 
case anything be broken by such overthrow, such 
person shall also pay the charge of repairing the 
«ame again. 

It is ordered, that every person so soon as he 
has set his bell shall immediately hank up the 
«trap or rope, or in default thereof shall forfeit 
and pay for use aforesaid, sixpence. 

It is ordered, that if any person shall untruus 
himself upon the lead in aa^ part, or cut and 
mark the same with a knife or any other thing, 
-such offender shall forfeit and pay for the use 
aforesaid, sixpence. 

It is ordered, that any person who shall have 
read any of these orders with his hat upon his 
head shall forfeit and pay for the said use, 
sixpence." 

Next is given the names of the vicar, church- 
wardens, and ringers, who held office in 1730, and 
a similar list is rendered for 1838, when the above 
orders were reprinted at the expense of Mr. W. 
'Qreen, a sidesman. 

B 
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VinQCte* IRnlce. 

In the belfry of Cardington Church, near 
Church Stretton, Salop, are these lines, bearing 
date 1755-6 :— 

** If to ring you do come here, 
You must Eing well with hand and ear ; 
And if a bell you chance to throw, 
Fourpence to pay before you go. 
And if you Eing with Spur or Hat 
Sixpence in Ale to pay for that. 
And if you either Swear or Curse, 
Twelvepence to pay, puU out yr purse. 
Our laws are old, they are not new, 
Ye Clerk and Eingers claim their due." 
Feb*- y« 14th, 1755-6." 



The following version occurs at Leigh, StafEord- 
shire: — 

" If that to ring you do come here. 

You must ring well with hand and ear ; 
And if a bell you overthrow 

Fourpence is due before you go ; 
And if you ring in spur or hat. 

Two pots of ale are due for that ; 
And for a pledge to make it sure. 

Your hat shall be the forfeiture. 
Our laws are old, they are not new, 

Therefore the clerk must have his due." 
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Over the belfry door in AH Saints' Churchy 
Hastings, these lines may be met with :^ 

VI.H.8. 

1 

This is a belfry that is free 
For all those that civil be ; 
And if you please to chime or ring, 
It is a very pleasant thing. 



There is no musick play'd or sung, 
Like unto bells when they're well rung ; 
Then ring your beUs well, if you can 
Silence is best for every man. 



But if you ring in spur or hat. 

Six pence you pay be sure of that : 

And if a bell you overthrow. 

Pray pay a groat before you go. — 1756." 

Similar verses exist in Rye Church, and SS. 
Peter's and Paul's at Osboumby, in Lincolnshire. 
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The following Ancient Belfry Articles were in 
force at Grantham Parish Church in 1764 : — 

He that in Ringing takes delight 

And to this place draws near 
These Articles set in his sight 

Must keep if he Rings here. 

The first he must observe with care 

Who comes within the door 
Must if he chance to curse or swear 

Pay Sixpence to the poor. 

And whoso' er a noise does make 

Or idle story tells 
Must Sixpence to the Ringers take 

For melting of the Bells. 

If any like to smoke or drink 

They must not do so here 
Good reason why — ^just let them think 

This is God's House of Prayer. 

Young men that come to see and try 

And do not Ringing use 
Must Six Pence give the company 

And that shall them excuse. 

So that his hat on's head does keep 

Within this sacred place 
Must pay his Six Pence ere he sleep ; 

Or turn out with disgrace. 
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If any one with spurs to's heels 

Ring here at any time 
He must for breaking articles 

Pay Six Pence for his crime. 

If any overthrow a Bell 

As that by chance he may 
Because he minds not Ringing well 

He must his Six Pence pay. 

Or if a noble minded man 

Come here to Ring a bell 
A Shilling is the Sexton's fee 

Who:keeps the church so well. 

Af any should our Parson sneer 

Or Wardens rules deride 
It is a rule of old most clear 

That such sha'nt here abide. 

The Sabbath-day we wish to keep 

And come to church to pray 
The man who breaks this ancient rule 

Shall never share our pay. 

And when the bells are down and ceased 

It should be said or sung 
May God preserve the Church and 'King 

And guide us safely home. 
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tlimCVB' 'RttlCB. 

This version occurs in the belfry of Dunster, in 
Somersetshire : — 

You that in ringing take delight, 

Be pleased to draw near ; 
These articles you must observe 

11 you mean to ring here. 

And first, if any overturn 

A bell, as that he may. 
He forthwith for that only fault 

In beer shall sixpence pay. 

If any one shall curse or swear 
When come within the door, 

He then shall forfeit for that fault 
As mentioned before. 

If any one shaU wear his hat 

When he is ringing here, 
He straightway then shall sixpence pay 

In cyder or in beer. 

If any one these articles 

Refuseth to obey, 
Let him have nine strokes of the rope, 

And so depart away. 
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Vingete^ 'Ruled. 



These lines, dated 1764, are framed and hung 
ap in the beli^ of Bedbonm Church : — 

'^ An that intend to take these ropes in hand 
To ring, mark well these lines and understand, 
"Which if with care you read will plainly see 
What fines and forfeits are the sexton's fee : — 
He that doth break a stay or turn a bell, 
The forfeit is a groat, it's known full well ; 
And carelessly to ring with spur or hat, 
The forfeit is a groat — ^beware of that, 
And they that fight or quarrel, swear or curse. 
Must pay two pots, turn out, or else do worse ; 
And for imlocmng of the steeple doora^ 
And for the sweeping of the belfry floor. 
And to buy oil you know is very dear. 
And for my own attendance given here. 
If you will well observe such rules as these 
You're welcome for to ring here when you 
please. 

Pray remember the sexton, Jos. Browik 
May 1764." 
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VitlQCVB' 'RulCB. 

The following "Articles and Orders to be ob- 
served by Eingers," written by William Swift, 
Schoolmaster, used to hang in a frame in the 
ringing chamber of St. Mary's Church, at Stow, 
in Lincolnshire : — 

AH you who hath a mind to Lam to Ring s. d. 
Must to the Sexton Admission money Bring 2 6 
Those Articles observed strict must be 
Or your expelled this society 
Two Nights a Week Sirs, you must meet, or pay 
This Forfiture to us without delay 2 

Or when the Sexton for you tools a bell 
You must appear, or else this Forfit tell 2 
And when you come upon this Bellfrey 
If that you noise or talk, this Forfeit pay 1 
When you Boxmd peals can Bing, you must 

pary* down 
To be a change man Sirs, Just half-a-crown 2 & 
On the first change that you have Learned 

to Ring 
One shilling more must pay Sirs, that's the 

thing 1 

And every Ringer must spend more or Less 
As he thinks meet, to wish you good Success 2 
If fovL would Learn to prick a peal in score 
Unto those Colledge youths you must pay 

more 1 

When you know Bob, Hxmt, Single, Dodge 

compleat 
You'll not deny our Colledge youths a Treat 2 ft 
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• 

On our Feast-day, the Twenty-ninth of May, 
Each member must, Sirs, just one shilling 

pay 10 

Where our accompts are passed Sirs for Truth 
And you are stiled then a Colledge youth 
New Stewards then are chose, and, by the by 
If that you do the Stewardship deny 
Your fine must pay — as in the margin see 1 6 
Then from your Stewardship one year are free. 
Those Rules peruse well before you enter 
Its a hard task on which you venture. 
When once a member you are freely made 
Those Articles must justly be obey'd. 
So now my Lads, admission money bring 2 6 
And we wiU Learn you presently to ring. 

JoHK Marshau. William Smith 

Master. Notary. 

March the 1st, 1770. 

On another Card in the same place : — 
^' We ring the quick to church, the dead to grave 
Gt)od is our use, such usage let us have. 
Who swears or curses, or in chorric mood 
Quarrels or strikes, although he draws no blood, 
Who wears his hat, or over turns a bell 
Or by unskilful handling mars a peal 
Let him pay sixpence for each single crime 
T'will make him cautious gainst another time. 
So, when the bells are ceased, then let us sing 
God bless our Holy Church — God save the Queen. '^ 
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VinQCVB' IRalcB. 

The following is a copy of ''Lawa" posted up 
in the bell-tower of the church of St. Keyne in 
Cornwall, and bearing date, 1774 : — 

*' Aloud let silence first proclaimed be, 

And by consent let*s make it our decree. 

And fix such laws in our society. 

Which, being observed, wiU keep sobriety, 

"Who swears or curses in an angry mood, 

Quarrels or strikes, although he draw no blood, 

Who wears a hat or spur, o'ertums a bell, 

Or by unskilful handling mars a peal, 

He shall pay sixpence for each single crime, 

'Twill mate him cautious at another time. 

And if the Sexton's fault it chance to be. 

We'll lay on him a double penalty. 

A blessing let us craye on Church and King, 

And peacefully let us begin to ring." 
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ViriQCVB' 1R\xlCB. \ 

On the plastered wall of the ringing chamber 
of the church at Brington are the following rules 
painted : — 

*' Who turns a Bell by light or dark 
Two pence shall pay to Parish Clerk 
Who turns a Bell on Sabbath Day 
Double the sum at least shall pay 
Ring not till four nor after nine 
Who keeps worse hours shall twelvepencefine 
With Hat with Cap or with Spurs on 
Must four pence pay or else begone 

If any one caught p g here 

Shall four pence pay & then be clear 
And who those are that will not pay 
Presented shall the next Court Day. 
1781." 
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IRitiQCtef 'Ruled. 

Tke following Eingers' Eules are suspended in 
the belfry -at St. Nicholas', Haxey, Lincolnshire : 

" All you that here intend to ring J 
Mind well before you do begin '^' '^ 
If you ring in Great Coat, Spurs, or Hat 
Sixpence you pay stright down for that ^;^ 
If you break stay or quarrel breed "^ ' 

Twelve pence you pay right down with speed 
If you be Fair and do no Wrong 
Then unto us you shall belong. 

Mr. John Knowlson ) Churchwardens 

Mh. John Curtis ) in ye year 1785. 

Jas. Morris, Script. 
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Durmg a recent visit to dee Church, in Lincoln- 
shire, we transcribed the following quaint ringers' 
rules, from the painted board in the ringing 
chivmber : 

** Orders to be observed kept by ye Bell 
Bingers in ye town ol Clee, in ye county of Lin- 
coln, from this 27th day of Novr., 1793, with ye 
consent of the Bev. J. Stockdale, Vicar. Bichai*d 
Bowston, Churchwarden. 

{Any person yt shall ring a Bell with his 
hat upon his head, shall forfeit & pay 6d. to 
ye use of ye ringers. 

2 ( Any person yt shall ring a bell with his 
( spurs on, shall pay 6d. to use, &c. 

Any person yt shall ring a bell and break 

3 { a stay, shall make it good and forfeit 6d. for 
ye use, &c. 

Any person yt shall pull a bell off her stay, 

4 { and cannot set her again, shall pay 6d. for 
ye use, &c. 

Any person leaving ye rope on ye floor, 
forfeit 2d., &c. 
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I Any person or persons who shall swear, lay 

6 I wagers, &c., in ye ringing room, shall forfeit 
( for every offence 3d., to ye use, &c. 

/ Any person yt shall read any of these 

7 < Orders with his hat upon his head shall pay 6d. 
( to ye use, &c. 

Glee: painted hy Q-eo: Parker, in the year 1793. 
Repainted by W. Hobson, 1874." 

A **Coult" or Knotted rope, until recently, 
hung in the chamber. This was, **in the good 
old times," brought to bear on the shoulders and 
backs of refractory ringers. 



On a board in the ringers' chamber of Newark 
Parish Church are the following " orders," framed 
about the close of the last century : — 

** If you a hindrance to ye ringers be, 
Twopence for it must be ye sexton's fee ; 
With hat or spurs on don't begin to ring ; 
Twopence you forfeit if you touch a string ; 
Don't swear nor curse ; shun these stumbling-block. 
The law gives twelvepence, or else go to the stocks. 
Who brawls or wrangles, whom ye major part 
Finds to be guilty shall pay his quart : 
Who rings an hour-bell, be it night or day, 
if he o'erthrows, he shall his sixpence pay." 
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There is now to be seen on a tablet on the walls 
of the belfry of Bowden Magna in Leicestershire, 
the following lines which vaiy somewhat from 
preceding examples: — 

'' If you get Drunk and hither Beel 
Or with your Brawl Disturb the Peel; 
Or with munlungeous horrid Smoak, 
You doud the Boom, and Bingers Choak ; 
Or if you dare profane this Place 
By Oath or Curse, or Language Base ; 
Or if you shall presume in Peel 
With Hatt, or Coat, or armed Heel ; 
Or turn your Bell in careless way. 
For each Offence shall Two Pence pay ; 
To break these Laws if any hope 
May leaye the Bell, and take the Hope. 

Edward Englehem, Churchwarden. 

N.B. — ^He who plucks his Bell over when turned 
shall pay Six P^ice." 
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Over the tower arch of the ringers' chamber in 
St. Sepulchre's Church, Northampton, are these 
lines : — 

" Here Bells Melodius move with Art Sublime, 
And various numbers Beat in Mood & Time 
Let Clamour cease the cause of dire Mischance 
In Joyf ull silence lead the Mystic Dance 
So Music raises her Majestic Strains 
Whilts Notes Harmonious reach the distant 
Plaines." 



Thirty-four years ago (in 1849) the following 
lines were written on a sheet of paper affixed to 
the wall of the village church of Pitminster in 
Somersetshire : — 

**In Aney one do ware hise hat 
When he ringing here 
he straitte way then shall sixpence pay 
In Sider or Bere." 
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These *' Eiiles for the Ringers " are painted on 
a large tablet in the ** ringing room" of the 
parish church of Burnley, Lancashire : — 

**I. That the ringers begin twenty minutes be- 
fore Ten, and be ready for chinung fifteen minutes 
after Ten, and chimo five minutes, or forfeit 6d. 

n. In the afternoon to begin twenty minutes 
after Two, and chime five minutes before thrf»e, 
or forfeit . . . . . . . , . . lid. 

N.B. — ^The above forfeits shall be paid to the 
Churchwardens. 

m. Any person attempting to ring with spurs 
on to forfeit . . . . , . , . . , 6d. 

rV. For not attending to practice on Monday 
and Tuesday evenings at ten minutes past eight 
to forfeit , . . . . . , . . . 3d, 

V. For swearing, or telling a lie in the steeple, 
to forfeit . . . . . . . . . . 3d. 

yi. For a ringer coming into the steeple in- 
toxicated, to forfeit . . . • . . . . 3d. 

YJJL. For divulging emything out of the steeple 
which may tend to produce misdiief , to forfeit dd. 

N.B. — ^Also to the informer , . . . 3d. 

Vill. For overthrowing a bell to forfeit. . 2d. 

IX. For ringing with the hat on, to forfeit 2d. 

June 9th, 1804." d 
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"Ringers' IRuIes. 

These Eiogers' Orders are painted on the wall 
of the belfry in Beverley Minster : — 

KINGERS' ORDERS, 1823. 

If auy person pulls off a bell and cannot sat lier 

fori uita 6a, 
If any p:.TBon pulla off a bell without leave nf thu 

lingers forfeits 6d. 
If any persun overturn a bell forieits Is. 
If anj' iiei-rton ring a boll with hat or spurs on 

foil'oits Gd. 
If imy peif.on cause a i|uarrel or swears forfeits 3d. 
If auy person is seen reading these orders \i-ith 

hat or spurs on forfeits 6d. 
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On the belfry walls of Harleston Church, North- 
ants, are the following inscriptions : — 

"Ye youths so gay 

To hail this day 

Your cheerful Music bring 

No sound excels 

The fine ton'd bells 

"When merrily they ring 

The listening crowd around 

Their joy reveal 

To hear the peal 

All all applaud 

The enlivening sound." 

And on another board : — 

"You young men all who are (sic) you be 
Pray meet and part in harmony 
When bells ring round in their order be 
They do denote how neighbours should agree 
But if you meet and disagree 
A ringer you will never be. 
Jan. 23rd 1829." 
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VirxQCve* 'Rules. 

The following General Regulations were for the 
Government of the Company of Ringers at 
Dimdee : — 

1. It is expected that every care will be taken 
for the prevention of injury to the bells, bell 
frames, chiming aparatus, belfry, and appurte- 
nances thereto ; and that imder no circumstances 
shall the bells be clocked or clappered. 

2. No person except the ringers shall be 
allowed to be present during the ringing without 
leave of the steeple-keeper, who shall be respon- 
sible for their good behavior and for the belfry 
doors being locked during the ringing. 

3. There shall be no smoking in the belfry or 
its purlieus ; nor shall ale, beer, or liquor of any 
kind, other than water, be brought into the 
steeple on any pretence whatever. 

4. If any ringer or probationer wilfully and 
persistently, after warning from the steeple-keeper, 
violate these rules, be guilty of drunkenness, 
swearing, or any other inmioral, irreligious, or 
offensive conduct in the belfry or its neighbourhood, 
he shall be liable to dismissal by the committee, 
on the representation of the steeple-keeper, with 
tlie approval of the magistrates in the case of the 
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steeple, and of the restiy in the cose of 8t Faul'e, 
and of the proper authorities of any other church 
or public building. 

o. There shall be one regular practice-night 
ereiy week, on such a da; and at such an hour as 
the 8teeple-k«?per, irith the consent of the author- 
ities of his church or tower, may appoint. If in 
his judgment more practice be desirable, he must 
exercise a wise discretion, inasmuch as every 
residenter is not a lover of bell-ringing, and the 
tongues of the bells should be tied, if there bo 
more than one night's practice each week- Jn 
fiTJng practice-nights, due regard must be had to 
the church services and choir practice ; at those 
tiuLes the belfiy shall be closed to alL Also the 
teelii^ and wishes of any sick person in the 
nei^booriiood must be tenderly considered. 
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The following lines are from St. Peter's Church, 
Shaftesbury : — 

*' What musick is there that compared may be, 
To well-tuned bells' enchanting melody ? 
Breaking with their sweet sounds the willing air, 
They in the list'ning ear the soul ensnare, 
"WTien bells ring round, and in their order be. 
They do denote how neighbours should agree ; 
But if they clam, the harsh sound spoils the sport, 
And 'tis like women keeping Dover Court. 
Of all the music that is play'd or sung, 
There's none like bells, if they are well rung. 
Then ring your bell — well if you can. 
Silence is best for ev'ry man ; 
In your ringing make no demur, 
PuU off your hat, your belt and sjiur ; 
And if your bell you overset, 
The ringer's fee you must expect ! 
Fourpence you are to pay for that. 
But if that you do sweare or curse, 
Twelvepence is due, pooU out your purse, 
Our laws are old, they are not new, 
Both clerk and ringers claim their due." 
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VinQCve* fRnlce. 

The f olloTTing lines are on a stone tablet in the 
Tower of St. Michael's Church, Macclesfield : — 

Mind Gentlemen your BeU ring true 
And here behave in Order due 
He that profanes his Makers Name 
Shall Sixpence forfiet for the same 
Or here shall any Quarrell raise 
Or Noise doth make that doth displease 
If Bell oertums shaU 4 pence pay 
And Sixpence if its rung back way 
Or if his Hat or Spur does wear 
Then 4 pence mores the Sextons share 



These Eight Bells rung with Care and art 
With joy will transport every heart 





HOW BELLS ARE MADE 

is thus described by Mr. Lomax in his ** Bells and 
Eingers," 1879 (Infield):— 

*'Let us imagine ourselves at Whitechapel 
during the process. In the centre of a large ])it 
stands a post, the height of the future bell. On 
the top of this, as on a pivot, turn two great 
wooden frames, reaching to the ground, and 
shaped to the outline of the inside and outside of 
the bell. Around the stake is built up a hollow 
cone of brickwork, which is afterwards carefullv 
covered with soft clay, and roughly moulded to 
the shape and size of the bell. The inner * ' crook " 
is then revolved, and, in its motion, shaves off the 
soft surface to the exact size and shape of the in- 
interior of the bell. A fire is then lighted within 
the brickwork cone and the whole dries. When 
quite hard, the finished mould, or **core" is 
greased and sprinkled with tan to prevent adhe- 
sion, and a friable clay is plasterd over it to a 
thickness equal to that of the intended bell. The 
outer crook is then caused to revolve, and the 
smoothed surface represents the out>^idn of the 
bell. On this ornaments are moulded, and 
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the crooks having been removed, a model of 
the handle, or "canon," is affixed. The com- 
pleted surface is again covered with well tem- 
pered clay, forming the outer mould or **cope." 
Fire is again used to bake this ; and when com- 
pleted it is lifted by a crane. The clay model 
between the "core" and "cope" is then destroyed, 
and the latter lowered again ; so that between the 
interior of the "cope" and the exterior of the 
"core" is left a space exactly corresponding in 
shape and size to the desired bell. Meantime, the 
adjoining furnace has been charged with the 
proper proportions of copper and tin, the quantity 
being generally much more than is required for the 
immediate occasion. A channel is made from the 
furnace to the top of the moulding pit, the plug is 
removed, and the molten metal runs into the spax^e 
left for it. D'lyH are allowed for the cooling, and, 
the cope being first removed, the beU is hoisted on 

"'fhs now tested by taps on different parts of its 
surface, and if necessary, ihi^'vd to pitch by a re- 
volving cutter which pares off a slice round the 
edge. It should give its own note at the " brim," 
the third an eight higher, the fifth three quarters 
up, and the nciave on the shoulder. Thus the beU, 
when properly struck, yields a perfect "common 
chord." 
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TliG process of LoUf ounding lias been graphicaUy 
described by Schiller in 

THE LAY OF THE BELL* 



Fast, in its prison-walls of earth, 

Awaits the mould of baked clay. 
Up, comrades, up, and aid tho birth — 
The Bell that shall be born to-day ! 
But with sweat and with pain 
Can we honour obtain, 
And prove that we master the art we profess ; 
With Man bo the effort, with Ileav'n the .success! 

From tho ilr tho fagot take, 

Keej) it, heap it hard and dry. 
That the gathered flame may break 
Through the furnace, wroth and high. 
Wlion tlie copper within 
Seethes and simmers — the tin, 
Pour quick, tliat the fluid which feeds the Bell 
May flow in the right course glib and well. 

See the silvery bubbles spring ! i 

Good ! the mass is melting now ! 
Let the salts wo duly bring 

Purge the flood, and speed tlie flow. 
From the dross and the scum. 
Pure, the fusion must come ; 
For perfect and pure wo the metal must keep. 
That its voice may be perfect, and pure, and deep. 

• Only tho doKcriptivc portion of th s grand poem is hoit given. Tlie 
translfttion is the late Lord Lyttou's. 
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Browning o*er, the pipes are simmering. 

Dip this wand of clay within ; 
If like glass the wand be glimmering. 
Then the casting may begin. 
Brisk, brisk now, and see 
If the fusion flow free ; 
If — (happy and welcome indeed were the sign !) 
If the hard and the ductile united combine. 

Now the casting may begin ; 

See the breach indented there : 
Ere we run the fusion in, 

Halt — and speed the pious prayer ! 
Pull the plug out — 
See around and about 
Through the bow of the handle the smoke rushesred. 
Grod help us! — ^the flaming waves burst from their 
bed. 

Now clasp'd the bell within the clay — 
The mould the mingled metals fill — 
Oh, may it, sparkling into day, 
Beward the labour and the skill ! 
Alas ! should it fail. 
For the mould may be fi*ail — 
And still with our hope must be mingled the fear — 
And, ev'n now, while we speak, the mishap may 
be near! 
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Wliile the mass is cooling now, 

Let the weary labour rest ; 
Blithe as bird upon the bough, 
Each to do as lists him best. 
In the cool starry time, 
At the sweet vesper-chime, 
The workman his task and his travail forgoes 
It is only the Master that ne'er may repose I 

Now, its destined task fulfill'd, 

Asunder break the prison-mould ; 
Let the goodly Bell we build, 
Eye and heart alikjB behold. 
The hammer down heave, 
TiU the cover it cleave : — 
For not tiU we shatter the wall of its cell 
Can we lift from its darkness and bondage the Bell. 

Rejoice and laud the prospering skies ! 
The kernel bursts its husk — ^behold 
From the dull clay the metal rise, 
Pure-shining, as a star of gold ! 
E-im and crown glitter bright, 
Like the sun's flash of light. 
And even the scutcheon, clear-graven, shall teU 
That the art of a master has fashion'd the Bell ! 
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WE GOME NOW TO THE QUESTION 

"WHAT ARE BELLS MADE OF?" 

Larkin states in his excellent '* Brass and Iron- 
founder's Guide," 5th edition, 1874, that **Bell 
metal is a compound of 80 parts copper to 20 
parts tin. The Indian gong, so much celebrated 
for the richness of its tones, contains copper and 
tin, in the above proportions. The proportion of 
tin in bell metal varies, however, from one-third 
to one-fifth of the weight of copper, according to 
the sound required, the size of the bell, and the 
impulse to be given. M. de Arcet has discovered 
that bell mettds formed in the proportion of 78 
parts copper, united with 22 of tin, is indeed nearly 
as brittle as glass, when cast in a thin plate or 
gong. Yet if it be heated to a cherry-red, and 
plunged into cold water, being held between two 
plates of iron, that the plate may not bend, it 
becomes malleable. Thus he manufactures gongs, 
cymbals, and tantums out of this compound.'' 

An idea formerly prevailed that the addition of 
silver produced mellowness of sound, and it was a 
practice observed at Lincoln and other places for 
the people to contribute silver article to be melted 
up, but recent experiments have shown that silver 
spoils instead of improving the tone, in direct 
proportion to the quantity employed. 
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The variety of lettering used on belle ia aonie- 
wliat remarkable. Early bells are frequently in- 
scribed wholly in Lombardic caiiitals, (thus 
PSK;EiJiS), oriaddEiigliiili (gejJJJ); or in 
the same text with Lombardic capitals or initials 
(^Sflla) ; Gothic capitals are also used, as are 
plain Eoman capit^ letters (BELLS); Sacred 
monograms were also introduced with excellent 
effect. The eacred monogram of "the Blessed 
Virgin" (the Lombardic fMI), usually crowned, 
was frequently given. Other crowned letters 
were also given. 

Through that kindness which Mr, LL Jewitt, 
F.8.A., has always extended to us, we are enabled 
to give several examples of bell founders' marks. 
They form our frontispiece, and sovoral tail-pieces. 




MOTTOES ON BELLS* 



Jesus be our [and my] speede. — liurton 
Notts., 1581; IJlcehiiy Line, 1583; Hudour^ 
1587; Norhury, D'sh., 1589; Flut, Line, 
Hunmanbi/ fYorks.y 1619; Brother ton yYoTks.f 
Ackworthy Yorks., 1662; Burgh, Line, 
Bedale f YorkB., 1664; Spennitlwrney YorkB., 
Hemsworthf Yorks., 1726. 



Joyce 
Line. 
1598 
1632 
1663 
1681 



Give thanks to God alwaies. — Gay ton, N'hants, 
1585. 



Give God tlie praise. — Clipstony N'liants, 1589. 

Fear God and obey the Lord. — Gay ton, N'hants, 
1594. 



Praise the Lord. — Paston, N'hants, 1601. 



* A rough classification of subjects has been attempted as 
well as a chronological arrangement under those subjects, giving 
the earliest dates at which they have been met with by the 
compiler, and, occasionally^ later examples. No pretence is 
made as to completeness, but a representative selection has 
been aimed at. Emendations and additions are desired. 
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Aottoe0 on JSclIa. 

I gweed J toOing men do call to taste on meats 
fhat feed the aonle. — North Coats$, Line., 1604; 
JZMar^oit, Line., 1604; Wtntharpe, 1004; i/^vtJmhf^ 
Lane., 1608; Thurgartm, Notta., 1607; KdUm, Ent., 
1609 ; Long Bennington, Barton-on-Bumber, BoUng^ 
hroke, and Burgh, Line 

Prajes the Lord. — Pottenpury, NHiants, 1625. 

Love Gk)d for ever. — Burgh-on-Bain, Line. 1687. 



Gloiy be to God on high. — liariton'OU'lhvo, 
1654; Mfuingham, Line., 1630. 

Ghny to Qod on high by powers heavenly to all 
eternity. — Heekington, Line., 1651. 

All ghny be to GK)d on high. — BoHon, Linc^ 
1657 ; Corringham, Line., 1660. 

MortalB with ns yonr voices raise 
And shont abroad. Jehovah's praise. 
— Halifax, Torks. 

Feare ye the Lord. — Foston, lane., 1658. 

God be onr good sped. — JSRsUnghurg^ Nlumtp, 
1659. 
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Aottoea on JSclld* 

; Qt>d be our good speed. — 7%or»5y, N'liants, 1714. 



i • 



To cliiircli the House of Ood: come all I cry: 
to praise His name to aU eternity, 1759. 

The Lord to praise my voice I'll raise. — Shqford, 
1796; ^mvmby^ Idnc, 1797; PeUrhoroughy 1808. 

Praise Gk).d upon the high soimding cymball. — 
linedon, 1B25. 



To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, eternal glory 
raise. — Batley, Yorks., 1791. 

Sing ye merrily unto God. — Cohby, line. 

Praise the name of the Lord for his name only 
is excellent and his praise above Heaven and 
Earth. — Ihddington^ Line, 1851. 

Qt>d with us. — Glmtifforthf Idnc, 1675. 



Praise Otoi. in the beauty of Holiness. — Tardley 
HoBtings, 1723. 

Holy Holy Holy Lord God of Hosts Heaven 
and Earth are full of the majesty of thy Glory. — 
Navenby, Line, 1797; Glintan, N'hants, 1799; 
Boston, Line. 
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Aottoea on Mclle. 

Let everything that hath breath praise the 
Lord. — Northampton, (St. Giles'); Orlinghuryy 
N'hants, 1843. 



Holiness to the Lord. — OrUnyhury, 1843. 

The Lord is great and greatly to be praised. — 
Orlinghury, 1843. 

Be constant in prayre to God. — Holywell, Idnc, 
1628. 



Fear God and obeai the Qwene. — ArtUngworth^ 
N'hants, 1589. 



God save the Church, our King, [Queen] and 

Bealm, 
And send us peace in [through] Christ. Amen, — 
Lincoln, 1593; Oraton, Notts., 1599; Hougham; 
Line, 1618. ■ 



Fear God, honour the King.^ — GoxhiU, Linc- 
1666. 



Feare Gt)d and honour the King. — Sprtttton, 
1685. 



Fear God honour the King. — TardUy HtuUngfy 
N'hants, 1723; N9rthampUm\&i, Peter's), 1734. 
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ibottocB on JSelto. 

Feare Ood and honner the King, 
for obedience is a vertuous thing. 

With sweetest voices we will sing 
& loudly cry Ood save our King. 
'^SIM/ax, Yorks. 

Ye people all who hear us ring 
Be faithful to your God and Kmg. 

— Coventry^ 1771; Hockinffham, N'hants, 1776; 

Northamptonf 1782. 

To honour both of Ood and King 
Our voices shall in consort ring. 
— Coventry, 1774; Aoi'thampton, 1782. 

Our voices shall in concert rin^ : 
In honour both to Ood and Kmg. 
''^nareshorouyhf Yorks., 1777 ; Oedney, Lino. 

Gk>d save the Queen. — Sudtury, D'sh., 1698; 
Suryt Sussex, 1699. 

God save King James. — fFappmham, N'hanta, 
1610, 



Qoi save our King. — Stanford-upon-Soar, 1603 ; 
Whitthhury, 1628. 
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Aottoes on JSelte. 

Ood save the Kmg. — Jfinloii-«i»-Z)9Pi» D'sh., 
1621 ; Gre^ OMif. N'hante, 1626 ; Uj/Ml, 1670 ; 
Abrfois (N'hants^ 1640 ; £lreriofi. Nliants, 1635; 
JVMm^kmm, (St Peter^s) 1666. (cvry «mmioii). 

God save Queen Ann. — Bai£$iford, Line., 1710. 



Ood sare our Queen and presaire her peaoe. — 
TWii^y, K'hants, 1714. 

Gk)d sare our Queen and preserve our peace. — 
Piiiimfiom, K'hants, 1845-6. 

Monarchy irithout tjrannT. — Wk^iom^ IThanta, 
1777. 



. May Qeorge long reign idio now the Soeptre 
sways 

Aiid British Yalour ever rule the seas. — Evrim^ 
m-ffdUtmi, Line., 1807 ; ffogUkorpe, 1808. 



Froeperity to the Church of England. — OmjfiUmf 
Line, 1726; NvrthmmjfUm (St Peter^s), mipton^ 
1754. 



* The churchis praise I sound all ways. — Leti§^ 
LiuG., 1751; WiMwrm^k, Line, 1752; Lmi§hm^ 
Builand, 1771. 
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Aottoea on Xclle. 

No offence to the church. — Skaford, Line, 1796. 



. Give no offence to the Church. — Qedney HiU, 
line, 1804; Peterboro', 1808. 

Here let us pause and and now with one accord 
Salute th-e Church triumphant in the Lord. — 

Kirton-in-Holland, Line, 1807; Hogsthorpef lAnCf 

1808. 



God save his [and the] Church. — (Common). 

Prosperity to the Church of England. — ZauU' 
cestoHj 1720. 



Prosperity to the Church of England as in law 
established. — QUntham^ Line, 1687. 



This is none other than the House of God^ 
and this is the gate of Heaven. — Boston, Line 

'Twas not to prosper pride or hate 
William Augustus Johnson gave me ; 
But peace & joy to celebrate, 
' And call to prayer to heav'n to save ye : • 
Then keep ilie terms & e'er remember 
May 29th ye must not ring: 
Nor yet the 5th of each November • * 

Nor on the coming of a King. 
Witham-on-the'StUf Lme, 1831. 
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Aottoea on Xclle. 

Let us remember the 5 of November. — Oumby 
Lmc, 1687. 

Let peace and charity unite Christ's family 'in 
perfect harmony. — ffeckingtim. Line, 1651. . 

Let Olentham ever be happy. — Olmtham^ Line, 
1687. 



Whilst [While] thus we join in cheerful sound 

May love and loyalty abound. 
— Coventri/f 1774; Kfuireshoroughy 1777; Nbrthamp^ 
ion {St Giles'), 1782. 

Peace and good neighbourhood. — HetghiHgUmf 
Line. I 1713; Hold$nby^ 1719; Launeestonf (St. 
Mary Magdalene) 1720; Gagton, N'hants,.1726; 
Northampton (St. Peter), 1734; Landidph, G^weJl, 
1768; irnare8horo\ 1777; 8Ua/ordfl7.9e ; Navenbg^ 
1797; ^/t«^(?», N'hants, 1799; Gedneg HiUy lanCf 
1804 ; Colebgy Line. 

When Britons are with laurels^ crowned 
We'U make the hills and vales resound. 
— ffalji/ax. 



onouid Jbattle rage and sanguine toes contend 
We hail the victor when he's Britain's friend. 
— Kirton'tn-^Hollandy Line, lj807. 
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Aottoea on XcUb. 

May Peace return to bless Britannia's shore . 
And faction fall to raise her head no more. 
-^KtrUm-in-Hollandy Line, 1807. 

When victory crowns the public weal, 
• "With glee we give the merry peal ! 
^Bakewelly 1798. (Mich. Wilkinson). 

With joys of peace our infant voice proclaim 
With Holland France America and Spain. 
—Nbrthimpton, (St. Giles). 

Prosperity to this town. — Launeeston. (St. M* M.) 
1720. ^ 



Prosperity to this parish. — Northampton (St. 
Jreter s). 

I ring at six to let men know 
When too and from thair worke to goe. 
— Covmtryy 1675. 



In Wedlock's bands all ye who join 

With hands your hearts imite, 
So shall our tuneful tongues combine 
To laud the nuptial rite. 
— Coventry y 1774; Knareshorough, 1777; Northamp^ 
ton, 1782; Tmherland, Line, 1789; StPtneshead, 
Line, 1794; Boston; Brant Broughton, Line. 
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Utottoce on JSella. 

When Female Virtue weds with manly worth 
We catch the raptnre and we spread it forth. — 
KirUm-in 'Holland, Line, 1807; Hogtthorpi, JAac, 
1808. 



I Tole the Time that duHul is to such as liVd amiss, 
But sweet my sound seem unto them who hope for 

joyful bHss. 
— NotUnghamy (St. Mary's.) 

When men in Hymen's bands unite, 
Our merry peals produce delight ; 
But when death goes his dreaiy rounds, 
We send forth sad and solemn sounds ! 
—Bahewell, 1798. (Mich. Wilkinson). 

The praise of God I sing 
And triimiph of the King 
The marriage joys I tell 
And sounds {ne) the dead mans knelL 
' — Thornton Curtu, lone, 1761. 

All [ye and] men that heare my mournful sound 
Bepent before you lye in ground. — North Coatei, 
Line, 1604; Fotherhy, 1608; Zondontharpe, 1609; 
Ftnton, 1627; Clay pole, 1633; Caythorpe, 1639; 
Harlaxton, 1639 ; Boston, 1657 ; Helpringham, and 
Cwston^ 1662; Aehworth, 1760; Hogtihorpe, 180a; 
HdUfax, ^ 
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Aottoca on Xclle. 

My roaring sound doth warning give 
That men cannot heare allwaies live. 
—Fotherhy, 1608; TThmentide, 1609; FVamptonf 
Line. ; varied at Barim-on-Humber, N. Ooates. 



I sound to bid the sick repent 
In hope of life when breath is spent. 
— Bromham. 



To Church the living I doe caU 
The dead to grave I summon aU. 
— Nbrtcuy N'hants, 1640. 



I call the quick to church and dead to grave. — 
Cahtockf Cornwall, 1773; St Oermam, Cornwall, 
1775. 



I to the church the living call 
And to the grave do summon all. 
— Coutteenhally CransUys, N'hants, 1683; Coiter" 
«^(WJ^, N'hants, 1708; Cramley, Moulton, N'hanta, 
1795; SUaford, 1796; Wallaston, N'hants, 1806; 
Saxilby, Washinghoroitgh, 

When you hear this mournful sound 
Prepare yourselves for imderground. 

— Holme Pierrepont, Notts. (?) 1608; Addinyton, 

166B; Ebuyh-on-the- Hilly Line, 1683. 
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Aottoes on Sells. 

When of departed hours we toll the kaeU 
Instraction take^ and spend the fatnre well! 
—BdkmMU, 1798. (Mich Wmdnson). 

When jou die 

Aloud I cry. — (hta^j^^ lane., 1687. 

Bemember death. — r'/^Moj^^ Linc.^ 1701; Cm- 
lOMy, lane., 1704; Watlmjfhim^ 1713; AidkiJ^mrpf^ 
Line., 1770. 



Prepare to die. — CroJf„ line., 1716. 

The righteous hath hope in his death. — UnniKpjf 
Atlnif«, N'hants, 1723. 

When jou die aloud I eir. — Ourmhjfj, lino. 

I measure Hfe: I bewail death. — Wmrmm§i9m^ 
IThants. 



To speak a parting soul is ^Ten to me 
Be trimmed thj Lamp as is I toll'd fcur thee. 
Wmi JfHtiy Line. 



Beg* je of Ood your soul to sanre 
Berore we call you to the graTO* 
^B^wi Br^^im^, Line., 1792. 
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Aottoca on Xclle. 

May all wliom I shall summon to the grave 
The blessing of a well spent Life Receive. 
— Kirton-in- Holland, Line, 1807. 



Are you prepared for me to call you. Ltmgi^n' 
hy^PoHney, Line, 1825. 

When backwards rung we tell of fire 
Think how the world shall thus expire. 
—St. Ives. 



Lord quench this furious flame : 
Arise, run, help, put out the same. 
— Alley Church of iSherlorne, Dorset, 1762. 

When we doe ring 
I sweetly sing. 
— Briny ton, N'hants, 1723. 

Bing us true 
And we'll praise you. 
— Toweester, N'hants, 1725. 



We wiU sing with a chearful nies (noise). — 
Westlorouyh, Lmc, 1752. 

'Thro grandsires and triples with pleasure men 

range, 
Till Death calls the bob and brings the last change ^ 
—Baketvell, 1798. (Mich. Wilkinson.) 
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Aottoe0 on JBells. 



Untouch'd am sOent strike me and I will aiiig 
sweetfy.— Zt2ft0«m^, Xliants, 1762. 

I mean to make it understood 
That though Fm little yet Pm goodL 
—NmUmmiiMi .AH Saint^s^, 1782. 



I am the first and though but smaliy 
I Kin be haide abore vou alL 



An tho my Toice be shrin & smaU 
I shan be heard aloud to cailL 
8. Wiihmm, line 



Though I am but lig^ and smally 
I win be heard above you alL 
Cmetdry, 1774. 

I in this place am aeoand beD, 
He ahmty doe my paxto aa waD. 



6adi. wondrous power to Mufliffii giron 
It derates the soul to hearen. 
— OwMfiry. 1774; X^rOmtfUm, 1782. 
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Aottoea on XcUb. 

When I begin our merry din, 
This band I lead from £scord free 
And for tlie fame of human name 
May every leader copy me ! 
—Bahwell, 1798. (Mich. WilMnson.) 

Would men like me, join and afi;ree, 
They'd live in tuneful harmony! 
—BaJcewelh 1798. (Mich. Wilkinson.) 

If you have a judicious ear 
Tou'U own my voice is sweet and dear. 
— Coventry y 1774; Grantham, 1775; Knare8ioro\ 
1777; Northampton, 1782. 



Our voices shall with joyful sound 
Make hiU and valleys echo round. 
'Navenhy, Line, 1797; Timberland, line, 1789. 

Our voices shall with joyful sound. 
Make hills and valleys echo round. 
'Peterharo\(&t John's), 1808. 

Our voices shall .with joyful soimd 
Make hills and valleys to resound. 
'GUnton, N'hants; and Brant Broughton^ lino. 

The hills & vales & towns all round 
Shall echo with a pleasant sound. 
'Bmingtan, Line, 
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Aottoca on Xclle- 

In sweetest sounds let each its note reveal 

Mine shall be first to lead the Dulcet peaL 

— Ebpsthorpe, line. ; and Kirtan-in- Holland, Line. 

Possessed of deep sonorous tone, 
This Belfry King sits on his throne, 
And when the merry bells go round, 
Adds to and mellows every sound ; 
So in a just and well-poised state, 
Where all degree possess due weight, 
One greater power of greater tone, 
Is ceded to improve their own. 
—Bakewelly 1798. (Mich. Wilkinson.) 

Mankind alas like us are often found 
A tinkling cymball but an empty sound ! 
— Kirton-in- IJollandy Line. 



Mankind, like us, too oft are found 
Possessed of nought but empty sound ! 
•Bakwell, 1798. (Mich. Wilkinson.) 

Bing boyes and keep awake 
For Mr. William Henchman's sake^ 
'Tmpeester, N'hants, 1725. ' 



Let Parker's liberal deed be known to ages yet 
unborn. — Halifax^ Yorks. 
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Aottoe0 on JScllB. 

At proper times our voices we will raise 
In sounding to our benefactor's praise. 
— JFhilton, WhantB, 1777. 



Long life and prosperity to oux worthy sub- 
scribers. — Northampton (St. Giles'), 1783. 

Be yt knowne to all that doth me see 
That Newcombe of Leicester made me. 
—JStfdon, N'hants, 1603. 

If you would know when we was run, 
it was March the twenty-second 1701. 
— Alveohureh. 



When four this steeple long did hold 
They were the emblems of a scold 

No music, . 
But we shall see 

What Pleasant [the bell founder] music six 
will be. 
-Towcester, N'hants, 1725. 



According to our Sound 

Let Hedderley's fame serround. 



—Louthf Line, 1726. 



Tho Hedderley made us all 
Oood luck attend us alL 
Weithorough, Line, 1752. 
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Aottoes on XeUs. 

By friends to countiy chnieh. and King 
I was recast again to sing. 
— Wdlingarey Line, 1787. 



Because Bigbie made me bad ; 
But Abel Budhall jou may see 
Hath made me better than Bigbie. 
— Badgwcrlhj Glos. 

A wonder great mj eye I ^ ; 
Where was but three you may see six. 
— Shafteshurjf. 

Thomas Eyer and John Winslade did contrire 
To cast from four bells this peal of five. 
— BwrUey, Hants. 

Thomas Kettle and William Jarvis did contrire 
To make us six that was but fire. 
—NorthJUld. 



F. y. GoodaU aU we did contrive to cast three 
in five.— Z>m«w^, Cwall, 1742. 



Pull on brave boys, Pm metal to the back 
But will be hanged before I crack. 
— Toweester, N'hants, 1725. 



I 
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Aottoe0 on JSellB. 

He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. — Croft ^ 
Line., 1716. 



Bee not wise in your owne conceits. — Yardley 
Mastings^ N'hants, 1723. 

Obey them that have rule over you in the Lord. 
— Yardley Hasting fi^ 1723. 



Beware of false prophets who come to you in 
fiheeps clothing. — Yardley ffastingsy 1723. 

Loue hurteth not hys neighboure (Eom. xiii., 10). 
— JTanningtonf N'hants. 

Rejoice with them that do rejoice and weep 
with them that weep. — Orltnghurg, 1843. 

Labour overcometh all things. — Glenthamy Line, 
1687. 



Beligion without hypocrisy. — WTiiltonj N'hants, 
1777. 



Liberty without licentiousness. — Whilton^ \111, 



A trusty friend is harde to finde. — Passenham, 
N'hants, 1585. 
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Aottocd on JSella. 



Pray attend to what I give 
That so you may for ever live. 
^Easton Ne%ton, N!hants, 1771. 



Ye ringers all who prize your health and hapiness 
Be sober merry wise and youll the same possess. 
— Uppingham^ Rutland, 1772; Coventry y 1774; 
Knare%horo\ 1777. 



For every peal is rung by different scheme. 1766. 
Look too my Brethren whilst the peal I lead. 1 760. 
We to the Trebles motion must take heed. 
In various courles we are taught to range. 
— Masham^ Yorks., 1760-6. 



Cum cum and Pray. — Thorpe Arnold^ Leicester 
1597. 



When I do call, 
Come serve God all. 
— Frome. 



I ring to sermon with a lusty home 
That all may come and none may stay at home. 
— Hardingstone, 1669; Kingsthorpey 1671; Chipping 
Norton \ Blakesley, 1674, N'hants; Banbury, 
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Aottoc0 on JSella. 

That all may come and non may stay at home 
I ring to sermon with a lusty home. / 

— Blakesleyy N'hants, 1673. 

When I call come to church. — Thorp (St. Peter)^ 
Line, 1691. 



When I ring or toll my voice is spent 
That men may com and so repent. 
Oreen^8 Norton^ N'hants, 1727. 



When I do ring or tole my voyce is spent 

That men may come to here God' s word and so repent* 

-^£rqfield, N'hants. 

Come to God's house to praise his holy name 
Those that forsake it 'tis a sin and a shame. 

— Wainfleet (St. Mary), Line, 1760. 

My sounding is each one to call, 
To serve the Lord both great and small. 
-^Greitoriy N'hants, 1761. 

When ye do hear my voice abroad 
Come ye to Church and serve the Lord. 

— CoUhy, Line, 1798. 

I will sound and resound unto thy people Lord 
With my sweet voice to call them to thy word* 
— Ancaster, Line. ; Nottivgham (St. Mary's). 
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Aottoe0 on XcUb. 

I sound not for the souls of the dead but for 
the ears of the living. — Hambleton, 



I summon aU by lending sounde : 
To heare the word sinn so conf ounde. 
— Heydour, 

Blessed is the people that knouw the jouful 
sound. — Boston^ Line. 

Wee are ordain' d for the praise of the Lord. — 
Zilhourne, N'hants. 



Let us lift up our voice with joy. — Oedrtey HiU, 
Line., 1804. 



Let thine eyes be open and let thine ears be 
attentive unto the prayer that is made in this 
place. — Boston, Line. 

Arise and go about your business. — St, Ives, 





BELLS IN EARLY TIMES. 



The use of bells dates from a remote period. 
In Holy Writ we learn that bells were enjoined 
as ornaments of the robe of the ephod, in these 
words: — **upon the hem of it thou shall make 
pomegranates . . . round about the hem whereof ; 
and helh of gold between them round about : a 
golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden bell and 
a pomegranate, upon the hem of the robe round 
about," (Exodus xxviii., 33-4) ; and in similar 
language in Exodus xxxix., 25. 

In Psalm cl., 5, the use of cymbals, which were 
to be employed in the manner of bells is thua 
referred to : ** Praise him upon the loud cymbals ; 
praise him upon the high sounding cymbals." 

Reference is likewise made in the Scriptures to 
the wearing of bells, with inscriptions, upon 
horses in Zechariah xiv., 20, . . . ** there shall be 
upon the bells of the horses, * Holiness to the 
liord.'" 

The feast of Osiris certainly was announced by 
the ringing of bells in ancient Egypt. 

Bells were employed in the religious rites of 
the priests of Cybele, in Athens. Thucydides. 
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JScdd in Barli? (Times. 

Diodorus Sieulus, Suidas, Aristopliaiies, and other 
classic writers refer to the use of bells in the 
camps and garrisons of Greece ; whilst the use of 
bells among the Komans to announce the hour of 
bathing and of business is spoken of by Plautus, 
Statins, Ovid, Tibullus, and other Latin authors. 

The bells of the ancients were all made for the 
hand, '^or were of a size to be affixed to other 
musical instruments, like those which were oc- 
casionallj appended to the drum." 

It is uncertain who introduced church beUs, 
but they were invented by the Italians, the lai^ 
ones in Campania (hence ^^ campanile," the bell 
tower), and die small tinkling ones of Saints in 
Nola. Their introduction into Christian Churches 
is ascribed to Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, about 
A-D, 400. The use of bells soon spread through 
Christendom. They were introduced into France 
about the year 550. 

BeUs were most probably introduced into Wales 
long before the coming of Augustine in 596, for 
''it is said that, in 550," to quote Mr. Llewellyn 
Jewitt, F.S.A., ** Odoceus, Bishop of Tilandaff, 
removed the bells from that Cathedral during a 
time of excommunication; and earlier still they 
are assumed to have been in use in Ireland as 
early as the time of St. Patrick, who died in 493. 
In those days much superstitious feeling, as in 



\ 
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Xclle in Batli? Zimce 

later ages, hung around the bells, and many 
sweetly pretty and very curious legends are known 
respecting them. Thus it is said St. Odoceus of 
XlcuidafP, being thirsty after undergoing labour, 
and more accustomed to drink water than anything 
else, came to a fountain in the vale of Llandaff, 
not far from the church, that he might drink, 
where he found women washing butter after the 
manner of the country, and sending to them his 
messenger and disciples, they requested that they 
would accomodate them with a vessel that their 
pastor might drink therefrom ; who ironically, as 
mischievous girls, said, * We have no other cup 
besides that which we hold in our hands,' namely, 
the butter; and the man of blessed memory 
taking it, formed one in the shape of a small bell, 
and he raised his hand so that he might drink 
therefrom, and he drank. And it remained in 
that form — that is, a golden one — so that it 
appeared to those who beheld it to consist alto- 
gether of the purest gold; which by Divine 
power, is from that day reverently preserved in 
the church of LlandafP, in memory of the holy 
man, and it is said that, by touching it, health is 
given to the diseased." 

In 600, Pope Sabinian, (Polydore Vergil tells us) 
appointed the canonical hours to be rung by the 
bells, but they were not employed for that purpose 
in England until quite a century later. 
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JSclls in Batlis ^Ttmes. 

Bede mentions that there were large bells in 
England as early as 670. 

Benedict, Abbot of TVearmoutb, brought a bell 
from Italy for his church about 680. In the 
ninth century bells came into use in the east; 
and two centuries later in Germany and Switzer- 
land. These were hand beUs. Examples of these, 
are still in existence, in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales. They were made of thin plates of 
hammered iron, wedge-shaped. Some of the Irish 
examples are enclosed in costly and richly cases, 
elaborately decorated with designs in relief and 
enamel, and set with valuable stones. On the 
next page we give an iUusti'ation of the famous 
bell of St. Mura, respecting which we shall have 
more to say at a later stage. It is engraved one- 
third smaller than its actual size. The material 
of the bell is bronze, and its form quadrangtdar. 
It is believed to be seventh century work. By the 
accidental removal of one portion of the outer 
easing, a series of earlier enrichments were dis- 
covered beneath. The portion disclosed, consists 
of a tracery of Runic Knots wrought in brass, and 
firmly attached to the bell by a thm plate of gold. 
These exterior ornaments consist of a series of 
detached silver plates of various sizes, diversely 
embossed. The centre is is adorned with a large 
crystal, and smaller gems have at one time been 
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set in other vacant sockets around it, only one of 
amber remaining. The two large spaces in front 
of the arched top were also most probably filled 
with precious stones, as the gold setting still re- 
mains entire. The best workmanship has been 
devoted to these decorations. The hook for 
suspending the bell is of brass, and has been cov- 
ered with early bronze ornament which has been 
filled in with niello, the intervening space being 
occupied by silver plates ornamented like the rest 
of the later decorations which cover its surface. 
Only the front of this venerable relic has been 
enriched. The bell of St. Mura is in the Londes- 
borough collection. 

Belfries did not come into use until the seventh 
centurv, when Alfred erected a tower for bells at 
Athelney. Bells were not always hung in one 
tower, or in a tower adjoining the church. Some 
were fixed in a frame- work in the churchyard, as 
at St. Helene, a sixteenth century church in one 
of the out-of-the-way comers of Brittany, an 
illustration of which we are enabled to give through 
the kindness of Messrs. Allen & Son, Nottingham. 

The first tuneable peal was however not used 
in England until 945. Turketul, Abbot of Croy- 
land, in Lincolnshire, (who died in 975) had pre- 
sented his abbey with a great bell before this 
time, which he called Guthlac, to which Egelric, 
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his successor added six others, which were named 
Pega, Bega, Betteliii, Bartholemew, Tatwin, and 
(after the Abbot, ) Terketul. There was an especial 
s;ood reason for naming one after St. Bartholomew, 
for consecrated bells were Tjelieved to have had a 
virtue against thunder and lightning; and the 
identical thumb with which that apostle used to 
cross himself when it thundered, was among the 
relics of the monastery, having been presented to 
Turketul by the Emperor. It is not improbable 
that these bells were founded by the monks of 
Croyland, for at this period and for several cen- 
turies later, bell-founding was a craft which was 
carried on by monks. 

Ingulph places it on record that Dunstan was a 
skilful artificer, and presented bells to the western 
churches in the tenth century. 

The bells of the Middle Ages were longer and 
narrower than those of modern make. 

The Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, M.A., a great 
authority on Church Bells, states that the oldest 
known dated bell in England, is at St. Chad's, 
daughton, and bears the date of 1296. Pre-Ref- 
ormation dated bells are of rare occurence. 

We are told that the first Englishman who 
followed bell-founding as a trade was Roger 
Ropeforde, of Paignton, in Devonshire, who in 
1282 was employed to make four bells for the 
north tower of Exeter Cathedral. 
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When bell-founding became a regular trade^ 
some founders were itinerant, passing from place to 
place, whilst the greater portion had settled works 
in large towns, among other places at London, 
Norwich, Bury St. Edmunds, Salisbury, Glou- 
cester, Colchester, Norwich, and Nottingham. 

"When roads were bad and locomotion difficult, 
bells were frequently cast within the precincts of 
religious houses, and in churchyards, the clergy 
or monks standing round and reciting prayers 
and chanting psalms. Southey, in his Doctor^ 
isays: — ^^The brethren stood round the furnace, 
ranged in processional order, sang the 150th 
Psalm, and then after certain prayers, blessed the 
molten metal, and called upon the Lord to infuse 
into it His grace, and overshadow it with His 
power for the honour of the saint to whom the 
bell was to be dedicated, and whose name it was 
to bear. 

An instance of this occurred at St. Albans in the 
early part of the fourteenth century when the 
great bell called ** Amphibalus" being broken 
was recast in the hall of the sacristry. 

During excavations in the churchyard of Seal- 
ford, Leicestershire, some years ago, indications 
of the former existence of a furnace for the casting 
of the church bells there were discovered, and a 
mass of bell-metaJ was found, which had clearly 
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been in a state of fusion on the spot; and a 
similar discovery was made about four years ago 
in the churchyard of Empingham, Rutland. ** Great 
Tom," of Lincoln, was cast in the Minster yard in 
1610; and the great bell of Canterbury was cast 
in the Cathedral yard in 1762. At Huddenham, 
in the Isle of Ely, bells were cast within the walls 
of the church. Until quite recently bellfounders 
occasionally acted in the same manner. 

An extraordinary feature in the career of bells, 
to use the words of Mr. W. Smith, F.S.A., iS., 
which has existed during the last ten centuries, is 
their imdergoing the whole exterior process of 
baptism before being used. This ceremony in- 
<?luded naming, anointing, sprinkling, robing, and 
every other initiatory accompaniment which marks 
the admission of men and women into the Gospel 
Covenant. The bells were invested with peculiar 
sanctity, the fused metal of which they were 
composed being duly consecrated by the priest, the 
ceremony of baptism accorded to them, and 
sponsors of rank and opulence being foimd for 
them. Of course, the Roman CathoKcs by whom 
this ceremony is performed, say that the bells are 
not baptized for the remission of sins, but that 
they may receive power to act as preservatives 
against thunder and lighting, hail and wind and 
storms of every kind, and that they may drive 
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away evil spirits. This superstitious observance 
in not countenanced by the Protestant community, 
but a homelier rite is observed in England. 
Church bells are seldom hung without some sort 
of celebration, which in country places is generally 
more jovial than religious in its character, but in 
the minsters and cathedrals of our country the 
ceremony is more serious. In November of 1879, 
twelve costly bells were placed in the tower of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, London, and were dedicated 
to their sacred service with prayer and thanks- 
giving. A sermon was preached on the occasion, 
in which the preacher said that ** every kind of 
musical instrument was made to bear its part with 
man, and all things that had breath, in the wor- 
ship of tne Creator. The service of the bells 
would be to invite the faithful to come up and join 
in the Divine worship of the Giver of all things." 
There were few sounds more hopeful than those 
of bells saying in musical accents, "Come and 
listen, pause and pray." After the sermon, 
bishops, deans, archdeacons, and canons mounted 
to the ringing chamber where the dedication 
ceremony took place. The choir sang the psalms, 
the Bishop of London offered several special 
prayers, a hymn was sung and the religious portion, 
of the ceremony closed with the bestowal of the 
blessing. Whether this blessing of the beUs may 
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' Bot almost come under tLe head of euperstitioii, 
, we can scarcely say, but the explanation given, is, 
that the prayers only ashed that the bells in their 
use, be blessed to the spiritual well-being of 
God's servants. 

After the elaborate ceremonial of the middle 
ages attendant upon the casting ol bells had been 
dispensed with, the founder and his men did 
not always neglect to ask God's blessing upon 
their work at the critical moment of running the 
metal into the mould, tor Thomas Hedderley, the 
famous Nottingham founder, joined his men in 
prayer previous to any important casting. 



BELL f^^H AT 
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THE USES OF BELLS. 



It is impossible within the narrow limits of this 
Kttle book to dwell upon the various uses for 
which belle are, and have in times past been, em- 
ployed, both of a religions and secular nature, ao 
we must content ouraelf with simply mentioning 
some of their uses, which are culled from 
Mr. North's works, and other sources ; — 
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"Early Sunday Peals," ''The Sermon Bell," 
"Sunday Midday Peals," "Leaving-ofE Bell,"' 
"Pudding BeU," "KnoUingof the Aves," "Sacra- 
ment Bell," "Passing BeU," The Death Knell," 
"Soul BeU," "Burial Peals," "Chime me to 
Church," "Peals after Funeral," "Dumb Peals," 
" Invitation BeU," " Obit or Year-minded," 
"Commemorative Peals," "SanctusBeU," "Priest's 
BeU or Ting Tang," "Tantony BeU," "Anthem 
Bell," "SacringBeU," "Agnus BeU," "HouseUing 
BeU," Corse or Lyche-beU," "The Curfew," 
" Early Morning BeU," "Gabriel BeUs," "The 
Shrive or Pancake BeU," "Advent BeU," "Christ- 
mas Peals," " Lenten Ringing," "Saints' Days 
Echoes," " AU HaUow's Ringing," "Dedication 
Peals," "Baptism Peals," "Banns Peals,'* 
"Wedding Peals," "Wedding BeU," "Bride's 
Peal," "May-day Peals," " Dole Meadow BeU," 
"Apprentice BeU," "Fair and Market Peals," 
"Mayors and Election Peals," "Birthday Peals," 
"CaU Bells," "The Oven-beU," "Storm and 
Tempest Peals," "Harvest BeU," "Gleaning BeU," 
"The Gatherums," "Execution BeU," "Racing 
Peals," " Fire BeU," " Gunpowder Plot,'* 
"Market BeU," "Butter BeU," "Mote or Common 
BeU," "Vestry BeU," "Dykes and Drains Jury 
BeU," "BuU-runningBeU," "Loyal Peals," &c. 
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Id. writing of the religious and civil uses of 
church bells, the Rev. H. B. Haweis tells us that 
the Ava Maria beU tolled at 6 and 12 to remind 
men of prayer to the Virgin ; the Vesper bell for 
evening prayer; the Compline was for the last 
service of the day. The Sanctm, (often a handbell)) 
rung at the sacrifice of the Mass ; the Passing bell, 
at death. The Curfew, (couvre feu J introduced 
by the Conqueror into England, rang at eight 
o'clock to extinguish all lights. In many parts of 
the country and in university towns at 8 and 6 
o'clock bells are still rung. Bells early summoned 
soldiers to arms, as well as Christians to church. 
They sounded the alarm in ^e or tumult ; and 
the rights of the burghers were zealously gaurded. 
Many a bloody chapter in history has been rung 
in and out by bells. At the news of Nelson'a 
triumph and death at Trafalgar, the bells at 
Chester rang a merry peal alternated with one 
deep toll, and similar stnking incidents could be 
indefinitely multiplied. Bells were formerly 
supposed to have the power of driving away evil 
spirits, dispersing storms, &c. 




RINGING 

M 



* ' Binging is an art, ' ' to quote Sir Jolin Hawkins, 
"which seems to be peculiar to England, which 
for this reason is termed 'the ringing island.' 
The ringing of bells is a cunous exertion of the 
invention and memory, and though a recreation 
chiefly of the lower sort of people, is worthy of 
notice. The tolling a bell is nothing more than 
the producing a sound by a stroke of the clapper 
against the side of the bell, the bell itself being 
in a pendant position and at rest. 

In ringing, the bell, by means of a wheel and a 
rope, is elevated to a perpendicular. In its motion 
to this situation the clapper strikes forcibly on one 
«ide, and on its return downwards, on the other 
side of the bell, producing at each stroke a sound. 

The music of bells is altogether melody, but 
the pleasure arising from it consists in the variety 
of interchanges and the various succession and 
^neral predominance of the consonance in the 
flounds produced." 

The changes on seven bells are 5,040; on twelve 
479, 001,600, which would take 91 years to ring 
at the rate of two strokes in a second. The 
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changes on fourteen bella could not be rung- 
through at the same rate in less than 16,575 
years; and upon four-and-twenty, they would 
require more than 117,000 hilliona of yeara. 

Change Kinging was not invented until late in 
the sixteenth or early in the seventeenth centu^. 

The first recorded society of ringers, "Tie 
Company of the Schollers of Chepeaide," was 
enroUed in 1603. 

The longest peal ever rung by one set of men 
was a true peal of Kent Treble Bob Major, coe- 
sisting of 15,840 changes, which was rung in 9 
hours and 12 minutes at 8t. Matthew's Church, 
BethnaU Green, April 27th, 1868. It was com- 
posed by Mr. T. Day, of Birmingham, and 
conducted by Mr. H, Haley. 




THE CARILLON. 



-to; 



To the Rev. H. K. Haweis, M.A., and Messrs. 
W. H. Allen, & Co., we are indebted for permission 
to repx)duce in these pages the following passages 
relating to Carillons from their interesting work on 
Mwtt'c and Morals: — Carillon is derived from the 
Italian word quadriglio or quadrille. A dreary 
kind of dance music, of which many specimens 
still survive, seems under this name to have come 
from Italy, and been widely popular throughout 
Europe in the sixteenth century. People hummed 
the quadriglio in the streets, and as town bells, 
whether in the cathedral or in the town belfry, 
were regarded as popular institutions, it is not to 
be wondered at that the quadriglio was the first 
kind of musical tune ever arranged for a peal of 
bells, and that these peals of time-playing bells 
became widely famous under the nftme of Camions. 

The rise of bell-music in Belgium was sudden 
and rapid. In the sixteenth century the use of 
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several bells in connection with, town clocks was 
common enough. Even little tunes were played 
at the quarters and half hours. The addition of 
a second octave was clearly only a matter of time. 
In the seventeenth century carillons were found in 
all the principal towns of Belgium, and between 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries all the 
finest carillons now in use, including those of 
Malines, Antwerp, Bruges, Ghent, and Louvain, 
were set up. There seems to have been no limit 
to the number of bells, except the space and 
strength of the belfry. Antwerp Cathedral has 
sixty-five bells ; St. Bombaud, Mechlin, forty-four 
bells; Bruges, forty bells and one bourdon, or 
heavy bass bell; Ghent, thirty-nine; Tournay, 
forty ; Ste. Gertrude, at Louvain, forty. 

The great passion and genius for bells which 
called these noble carillons into existence can no 
longer be said to be at its height. All bell- 
machinery can be infinitely better made now than 
ever ; but notwithstanding the love of the Belgians 
for their chimes and carillions, and the many 
modem improvements that have been recently 
made, we cannot help feeling that the great befi 
period ended in 1785 with the death of the great- 
est organist and carillonneur Belgium has ever 
produced, Matthias van den Gheyn. 
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No one who has not taken the trouble to ex- 
■amine the machinery used for ringing these 
•enormous suites of beUs, many of which weigh 
singly several tons, can well appreciate all that is 
implied in the words, *' Carillons aux clavecins et 
■aux tambours," or, in plain English, musical 
chimes played by a barrel, and played from a 
[key-board. 

Up in every well-stored belfry in Belgium 
there is a small room devoted to a large revolving 
barrel, exactly similar in principle to that of a 
musical box; it is fitted all over with little spikes, 
each of which in its turn lifts a tongue, the ex- 
tremity of which pulls a wire, which raises a 
hammer, which, lastly, falls upon a bell and strikes 
the required note of a tune. We have only to 
imagine a barrel-organ of the period, in which the 
rev(3ving barrel, instead of opening a succession 
of tubes, pulls a succession of wires communicating 
with bell-hanmiers, and we have roughly the con- 
<}eption of the tambour-carillon. 

But in that windy quarter there is another far 
more important chamber, the room of the clavecin, 
or key-board. We found even in Belgium that 
these rooms, once the constant resort of choice 
musical spirits, and a great centre of interest to 
the whole town, were now but seldom visited. 
Imagine, instead of spikes on a revolving barrel 
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being set to lift wire-pulling tongues, the hand of 
man performing this operation by simply striking 
the wire-pulling key, or tongue, and we have the 
rough conception of the eariUon-claveein, or bells 
played from a key board. The usual apparatus, 
of the carilhn-clavecin in Belgium, we are bound 
to say, is extremely rough. It presents the sim- 
ple spectacle of a number of jutting handles, of 
about the size and look of small rolling-pins, each 
of which communicates most obviously and directly 
with a wire which pulls the bell-smiting hammer 
overhead. The performer has this rough key- 
board arranged before him in semitones, and can 
play upon it just as a piano or organ is played 
upon, only that instead of striking the keys, or pegs, 
with his finger, he has to administer a sharp blow 
to each with his gloved fist. 

How with such a machine intricate pieces of 
music, and even organ voluntaries, were played, 
as we know they were, is a mystery to us. The 
best living carillonneurs sometimes attempt a 
rough outline of some Italian overture, or a tune 
with variations, which is, after all, played more 
accurately by the barrel ; but the great master- 

Eieces of Matthias van den Gheyn, which have 
itely been unearthed from their long repose, are 
declared to be quite beyond the skill of any player 
now playing." 
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The new Carillon machinery of Messrs. GiUett 
and Bland, Oroydon, which is now employed almost 
generally in connection with clocks and Carillons^ 
IS undoubtedly superior to an3rthing that is to be 
met with on the continent. The hammer, by its 
aid, falls on the outside of the bell, and is raised 
mechanically instead of by the action of the fiat 
or finger on the key as formerly : all that the 
stroke on the key does is to let it slide oft like a 
hair-trigger, and drop on the belL The touch of 
the modem Carillon davecin bids fair to rival that 
of the Organ. At present the chief Carillons in 
this coimtry are in the town halls at Manchester, 
Bradford, Brighton, Paisley, and Bochdale; at 
Llandaff and Worcester Cathedrals ; Christ Church 
Cathedral, Dublin ; Sligo Cathedral; Boston 
Chiirch, Lincolnshire; at Shoreditch, Holbeach, 
Peterborough, Kirkcaldy, Perth, Hampstead, 
Ghrantham, r^orthampton, Plymouth, and Haxey, 
One has been in contemplation for St. Paul's for 
several years past. The Carillons fixed by the 
above named &rm are also fitted with a keyboard, 
somewhat similar to that of a piano, by wluch any 
suitable selection of music can be played by hand. 

At Bradford Town Hall there is a peal of 
thirteen bells, which is believed to be one of the 
best, if not the best, in England. The weight of 
the largest beU is 1 0, 080 lbs. This peal is arranged 
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to strike the four-quartera or Cambridge chimes, 
and, in addition, twenty-mght tunes are played 
upon the four barrels. They can at times be 
heard between four and five nules distance. The 
Carillon and clock were made at a cost of £1473 
15s. 9d. by Messrs. Gillett and Bland, and the 
bells by the well-known Loughborough founders, 
Messrs. Taylor and Sons. 

At Manchester, thirty-five times are played on 
the twentv-one bells (the largest bell weighs 129 
cwts.). A fresh time is played every day in the 
month, 'the change taking place at midnight by a 
self-acting apparatus. Each tune is played three 
times over every three hours, at three, six, nine, 
and twelve o'clock. 

The f oUowiQg is a list of tunes played : — 
Easter Hymn. — Orantham, Bochdale, Bradford^ 

Plymouihf Mancheiter, 
Ye Banks and Braes. — Qrantham, Bradford, SUgol 

Paisht/f Manchester. 
Sicilian Mariners. — Orantham, Bosfon. Northampton, 

Peierhoro\ Plymouth, Paisley, Manchester, 
Home, Sweet Home. — Oraniham, Boston, Peferhoro' 

Bradford, Sligo, Paisley, Manchester, Rochdale, 

Plymouth. 

Hanover. (Pa. civ.)— Grantham, Peterhoro', Rochdale, 

Paisley, Manchester. 
Vesper Hymn.— Boston. 
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Thou that Tallest. (Raniel.)— Boston, 

Cujus Animam. (Rossini.) — Bo*' ton. 

The Heayens are telling. (Haydn.) — Boston, 8Ugo^ 

MancheHer, 
Emperor's Hymn. — Boston^ Bochdale, Bradford. 
Caller Herrin. (Gow.) — Boston ^ Bochdale, Bradford, 

Manchester. 
Jerusalem the Golden. — Plymouth, 
Angelic Messenger. — Sligo. 
Glorie au plus. — Sligo. 
Alleltda. — Sligo. 
Alma Bedemptoris. — Sligo. 
Litany. (Nugent Skelley.) — Sligo, 
Filia et ^mi»,— Sligo. 
Laudate. — Sligo, 
Hace Dies. — Sligo, 
Te Deum. — Sligo. 
Begina Coeli. — Sligo. 
Maria Immaculate. — Sligo. 
Attolite. — Sligo. 
Lauda Sion. — Sltgo. 
Sweet Sacrament. — Sligo. 
Salutanis Hostia. — Sligo. 
Adoremus. — Sligo, 
Tantum Er^o. — Sligo. 
Hail, thou nving bread. — Sligo, 
Laudate Dominum. — Sligo. 
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Changes. — 

Erin, the tear and the smile. — *S7/^. 

Old folks at home. — Sligo, 

Old Ireland, you're my darling. — Sligo, 

The wearing o' the Green. — Sligo, 

La Parisienne. (Ood preserve thy Hope.) — Sltgo* 

Paddy Whack. — Sltgo, 

I saw from the beach. — Sligo. 

Home again I steer my bark. — Sltgo. 

Chime again, beautiful bells. — Sltgo. 

Minstrel Boy. — Sligo, Plymouth, Paisley ^ Manchester^ 

Peterhoro\ 
St. Patrick's Day. — Sligo. 
Believe me, if all those endearing young charms. — 

Sligo. 
Let Erin remember the days of old. — Sligo. 
Planxty Connor. — Sligo. 
Count not the hours. — Sligo. 
Old Head of Dennis. — Sligo. 
Harmonious Blacksmith. — Boston, Manch-ester, 
Most beautiful appear. (Haydn.) — Boston. 
He watching over Israel. (Mendelsshon.) — Boston. 
If with aU your hearts. (Mendelsshon.) — Boston. 
Auld Lang Syne. — Boston, Rochdale, Bradford^ 

Sligo, Plymouth, Paisley, Manchester. 
Last Rose of Summer. — Boston, Peterhoro\ Bradford , 

SligOf Plymouth, Paisley, Manchester. 
With verdure clad. (Haydn.) — Boston. 
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Hajdn's Hymn. — Boston, 

Angelus. (from Faust.) — Boston. 

Highland Laddie. — Northampton. 

Portuguese Hymn. — Boston. 

Hope told a flattering tale. — Boston. 

Bide Britannia. — Jioston, Rochdale, Bradford y 

Paisley, Manchester. 
Brides of Enderbv. — Boston. 
Blue Bells of Scotland. — Boston, Bradford, Slt'go^ 

Plymouth, Paisley, Manchester. 
Sweet Jenny Jones. — Boston, Manchester. 
Irish Melody. — Boston. 
Love's Young Dream. — Boston. 
Huntsman's Chorus. — Boston. 
They marched through the town with their 

banners so gay. — Baxey. 
Keble's Evening Hymn. — Haxey. 
Ladies of London. — Holheach. 
Riggadoon. — Holheaeh. 
Oswald's Air. — Bolbeach. 
Lovely Nancy. — Holheaeh. 
Lady Chatham's Jigg. — Holheaeh. 
Seely's Garott. {?)— Holheaeh. 
Three Gentlemen's Healths. — Holheaeh. 
Minuet. (Norris.) — Holheaeh. 
Psahn cxiii. — Holheaeh. 
Step in. — Northampton. 
Life let us cherish. — Northampton, Pet§rhoro^, 

Haxe", Bradford. 
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Happy clown. — Northampton. 

We love the place, (}od.—Peterhoro\ Plymouth. 

Those Evening Bells. — Peterhoro\ Sh'go. 

Rousseau's Dream. — Peterhoro\ Bradford ^ Paisley y 

. Manchester, 

Blest are the pure in heart. — Peterloro\ Plymouth^ 

Rockingham. — Peterhoro\ 

Soldier's Tear. — Peterhoro\ 

Old folks at home. — Peterhoro\ 

Men of Harlech — Bradford, Paisley, Manchester, 

Mj lodging's on the cold ground. — Bradford, 

Paisley. 
Oh, rest- in the Lord. — Bradford, Manchester, 

. Peterhoro\ 
Swiss Boy. — Bradford, Rochdale. 
Mendelssohn's Wedding March. — Bradford. 
St. Patrick's Day. — Rochdale. 
Partant pour le syrie. — Rochdale. 
Yankee Doodle. — Rochdale. 
German Watchman's Song. — Rochdale. 
God bless the Prince of Wales. — Rochdale, Bradford, 

Paisley. 
Russian National Hymn. — Rochdale, Bradford. 
Psalm c. — Bradford, Manchester. 
Hail Columbia. — Bradford, Paisley. 
God save the Queen. — Bradford, Sligo, Manchester^ 
See the conquering hero comes. — Bradford, Man- 
' Chester, Boston. 
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The Harp that once through Tara's HaUs. — 

Bradford, Sligo, Plymouth^ Boston, Manchester, 
Marseillaise Hymn. — Bradford, Paisley. 
National Hymn of Denmark. — Bradford, 
Ring the bell, Watchman. — Bradford, 
Adeste Fideles. — Bradford, Sligo ^Paisley, Manchester . 
We love the place, God. — Plymouth, 
'The Churches' one foundation. — Plymouth, 
Annie Laurie. — Plymouth, Manchester, 
Abide with me. — Plymouth. 
Tallis' Evening Hymn. — Manchester, 
Hose of Allandale. — Manchester. 
Drink to me only. — Manchester, 
0^1 the banks of Allan Water. — Manchester. 
Oft in the stilly night. — Manchester, 
•Coming through the night. — Manchester. 
Farewell Manchester. — Manchester. 
Bonnie Dundee. — Manchester, 
Here's a health. — Manchester. 
To all you ladies. — Manchester. 




BIG BELLS. . • 

tot 

The Bussians have surpassed all other nations- 
in the magnitude of their scale of bell founding. 
At Moscow ('*Tzar Kolokol") is one founded in 
1733 or 1736, which is said to have weighed no 
less than 440,000 lbs. In height it was 19 ft. 3 in. 
The circumf erance was 20 yards and 9 in. ; and 
its diameter 22 ft. 8 in. It was twenty-three 
inches in thickness. During a fire in 1737 a 
piece weighing 1 1 tons was broken out. The bell 
remained sunk in the earth until 1837, when it 
was raised, and now forms the dome of a chapel 
made by excavating the space below it. On the 
opposite page we give an illustratioA of this, the 
largest bell in the world. Many large bells are- 
known to exist in China, the most notable being 
at Pekin and Nanking, the weights being 53J tons, 
and 22i tons respectively. On the European 
continent there are several, one at Novogorod 
weighing 31 tons; at Cologne, 25 tons; Olmutz, 
nearly 18 tons; Vienna, 17 tons, 14 cwt. ; Notre 
Dame in Paris, 17 tons; Erfurt, 13 J tons. In 
England our greatest bell is Great Paul which 
weighs nearly 16 J tons. The Big Ben of West- 
minster castjin 1856 weighed over 16J tons, whilst 
the 1857 bell weighed over 13J tons. The York 
bell weighs 10 J tons. The other English bells 
weighing above 5 tons are in St. Paul's, at Oxford 
and at London. The bell at the E. C. Cathedral 
at Montreal weighs 13^ tons. 



WEIGHTS AND SIZES OF BELLS. 



Jot 

The following may be useful to some of our 
«,ntiquarian readers : — 



Diameter 

of Bells. 

ft. in. 


Average 

Weight. 

owts. qrs. lbs. 


Diameter] 
of Bells, 
ft. in. 


Arcrage 

Weight, 
cwts. qrs. lbs 


1 4 


.. 1 1 


3 9 . 


. 17 2 


1 8 


..200 


3 10 . 


. 18 2 


2 


..300 


3 11 . 


. 20 


2 2 


..400 


4 . 


. 21 


2 4 


..500 


4 1 . 


. 22 


2 6 


..600 


4 2 . 


. 23 2 


2 8 


..710 


4 3 . 


. 25 


2 10 


..810 


4 4 . 


. 27 


2 11 


..900 


4 5 . 


. 28 


3 1 


.. 10 2 


4 6 . 


. 30 


3 2 


.. 11 


4 7 . 


. 31 


3 4 


.. 12 2 


4 8 . 


. 32 


3 5 


.. 13 2 


4 9 c 


. 34 


3 6 


..14 2 


4 10 . 


. 36 


3 7 


.. 15 2 


4 11 . 


. 39 


3 8 


.. 16 2 


5 . 


. 42 




BELFRY LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
AND ANECDOTES. 

— t»i — 

The old clerk at Messingham, in Lincolnshire, 
relates the following anecdote, which is given by 
Mr. North: — A traveller passing through Messing- 
ham on a Sunday, a long, long time ago, noticed 
three men sitting on a stile in the churchyard and 
saying "Como to Church, Thompson! Come to 
Church, Brown ! " and eo on. Surprised at this, 
the traveller asked what it meant, and was told 
that having no bells this was how they called 
folks to church. The traveller remarking that it 
was a pity so fine a church should have no bells, 
asked the men if they could make three for the 
church, promising to pay for them himself. This 
they undertook to do. They were a tinker, a 
carpenter, and a shoemaker, respectively. "When 
nest visitor came round he found the three men 
ringing three bells, which said, "Ting, Tong, 
PlufE," being made respectively of tin, wood, and 
leather. 
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JSeltn? tcgcnbSf ^taDitione, and Unccbotce. 

In connection with the old tower of Witham-on- 
the-Hill, in Lincobishire, a story is told to the effect 
that one Christmas Eve, the ringers, for the pur- 
pose of partaking of refreshments, left the bells 
standing and adjourned to a tavern that then stood 
opposite. One of their number, a little more 
thirsty than the rest, insisted that before going 
back to ring they should have another pitcheir of 
ale; and this being at length agreed to by his 
companions, the party remained to duly drain the 
last draught. This extra mug of beer saved their 
lives, for while they were drinking the steeple fell. 
Whether this is merely a tapster's tale, or the 
sober statement of a remarkable incident, we are 
not in a position to afBrm. 



There is a tradition that John Barton, the donor 
of the third bell at Brigstock, Northants, was one 
of several plaintiffs against Sir John Zouch to 
recover their rights of common upon certain lands 
in the neighbouring parish of Benefield, and that 
Sir John threatening to ruin him if he persisted 
in claiming his right, John Barton replied that he 
would leave a cow which being pulled by the tail 
would low three times a day, and would be heard 
all over the common when he (Sir John) and his 
heirs would have nothing to do there. Hence the 
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gift of the bell which was formerly rung at 4 and 
11 a.ni.'and at 11 p.m. It was afterwards mug 
At 8 o'clock in the evening instead of at 11 p.m., 
but now is only rung once a day, namely, at 1 1 
o'clock a.m. He is also said to have left means 
for paying for this daily ringing. Bridges, who 
gives some account of disputes arising about the 
rights of common in Benefield parish, says that 
this John Barton married a rich tanner's widow 
out of Lancashire. 



On the eve of the feast of Corpus Christi, to the 
present time we believe, the choristers of Durham 
Cathedral ascend the tower, and, clad in their 
fluttering robes of white, sing the Te Deum, This 
ceremony is performed to commemorate the mirac- 
ulous extinguishing of a conflagration on that 
night in the year 1429. The legend goes that 
whilst the monks were engaged in prayer at mid- 
night the belfry was struck by the electric current 
and set on fire. Though the flames continued to 
rage until the middle of the next day, the tower 
escaped serious damage and the bells were un- 
injured: an escape which was imputed to the 
special interference of the incorruptable St. Cuth- 
bert, who was enshrined in that Cathedral. These 
are not the bells which now reverberate among 
the house-tops on the steep banks of the Wear, 
they having been cast by Thomas Bartlet during 
the summer of 1631. 
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Xclttis TcQcn^Bf XTraDftfottB, anD BnecDotea* 

The following affecting tradition connected with 
the fine peal of oells in Limerick Cathedral is told : 
They were originally brought from Italy, having 
heen manufactured by a young native, who devoted 
himself enthusiastically to the work, and who, 
after the toil of many years, succeeded in finishing 
a splendid peal, which answered all the criticd 
requirements of his own musical ear. Upon these 
bells the artist greatly prided himself, and they 
were at length bought by the prior of a neigh- 
bouring convent at a very liberal price. With 
the proceeds of that sale the young Italian pur- 
chased a little villa, where, in the stillness of the 
evening, he could enjoy the sound of his own 
melodious beUs from the convent cliff. Here he 
grow old in the bosom of his family, and of do- 
mestic happiness. At length, in one of those feuds 
common to the period, the Italian became a 
sufferer amongst many others. He lost his all ; 
and, after the passing of the storm, he found him- 
self preserved alone amid the wreck of fortune, 
friends, family, and home. The bells too, his^ 
favourite bells, were carried off from the convent, 
and finally removed to Ireland. For a time their 
artificer became a wanderer over Europe ; and at 
last, in the hope of soothing his troubled spirit, 
he formed the resolution of seeking the land ta 
wliich those treasures of his memory had been 
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conveyed. He sailed for Ireland ; and proceeding 
up the Shannon on a beautiful evening, which 
reminded him of his native Italy, his own bells 
from the towers of Limerick Cathedral suddenly 
struck upon his ear. Home and all its loving ties, 
happiness, early recollections, all — aU were in the 
soimd, and went to his heart. His face was turned 
towards the Cathedral in the attitude of intently 
listening; but when the vessel landed he was 
found to be a corpse ! 

Under the heading of " Bells in Early Times,'* 
(p. 81,) we gave a description, with an engraving, 
of the bell of St. Mura. **It was formerly re- 
garded with superstitious reverence in Ireland, 
and any liquid drunk from it," Mr. E. F. King, 
M.A., tells us, **was believed to have peculiar 
properties in alleviating human suffering ; hence, 
the peasant women of the district in which it was 
long preserved, particularly used it in cases of 
child-birth, and a serious disturbence was excited 
on a former attempt to sell it by its owner. Its 
legendary history relates that it descended from 
the sky ringing loudly ; but as it approached the 
concourse of people who had assembled at the 
miraculous warning, the tongue detached itself 
and returned towards the skies; hence it was con- 
cluded that the bell was never to be profaned by 
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jsounding on earth, but was to be kept for purposes 
more holy and beneficent. This is said to have 
happened on the spot where once stood the famous 
abbey of Fahan, near Innishowen, in County 
Donegal, founded in the seventh century by St. 
Mura, or Muranus. 

The story of St. Odoceus of LlandaS, and the 
^Iden bell has been told elsewhere in this little 
volume, (p. 80). 

It is stated in a curious and rare little pamphlet 
on Catholic Miracles, published in 1825, that a 
band of sacrilegious robbers having broken into a 
monastery, proceeded out of bravado to ring a 
peal of bells, when, through prayers offered up by 
the "holy fathers," a miracle was wrought, and 
the robbers were unable to leave their hold on the 
ropes. This state of affairs was depicted by the 
inimitable Cruikshank. By the courtesy of 
Mr. Salkeld, we are able to reproduce on the 
following page the illustration in question. 

Mr. Eobert Hunt, F.R.S., tells us that *' In days 
long ago, the inhabitants of the parish of Forra- 
bury — which does not cover a square mile, but 
which now includes the chief part of the town of 
Boscastle and its harbour — ^resolved to have a peal 
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of bells whicli should rival those of the neighbour- 
ing church of Tintagal, which are said to have- 
rung merrily at the marriage, and tolled solemnly 
at the death, of Arthur. 

The bells were cast; the bells were blessed ; and 
the bells were shipped for Forrabury. Few 
voyages were more favourable ; and the ship glided, 
with a fair wind, along the northern shores of 
Cornwall, waiting for the tide to carry her safely 
into the harbour of Bottreaux. 

The vesper bells rang out at Tintagel ; and the 
pilot, when he heard the blessed sound, devoutly 
crossed himself, and bending his knee, thanked 
God for the safe and quick voyage which they 
had made. 

The captain laughed at the superstition of the 
pilot, as he called it, and swore that they had only 
to thank themselves for the speedy voyage, and 
that, with his arm at the helm, and his judgment 
to guide them, they would soon have a happy 
landing. The pilot checked this profane speech ; 
but the wicked captain — and he swore more im- 
piously than ever that all was due to himself and 
his men — laughed to scorn the pilot's prayer. 
* May God forgive you ! ' was the pilot's reply. 

Those who are familiar with the northern shores 
of Cornwall will know that sometimes a huge 
wave, generated by some mysterious power in the^ 
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wide Atlantic, will roll on, overpowering every- 
thing by its weight and force. 

While yet the captain's oaths were heard, and 
while the inhabitants on the shore were looking 
out from the cliffs, expecting, within an hour, to 
see the vessel, charged with their bells, safe in 
their harbour, one of those vast swellings of the 
ocean was seen. Onward came the grand billow 
in all the terror of its might. The ship rose not 
upon the waters as it came onward. She was 
overwhelmed, and sank in an instant close to the 
land. 

As the vessel sank, the bells where heard tolling 
with a muffled sound, as if ringing the death- 
knell of the ship and sailors, of whom the good 
pilot alone escaped with life. 

"When storms are coming, and only then, the 
bells of Forrabury, with their dull, muffled sound, 
-tire heard from beneath the heaving sea, a warning 
to the wicked ; and the tower has remained to this 
•day silent." 

In his Norfolk Garlandy Mr. Glyde states that in 
the village of Tunstall, distant a few miles from 
Yarmouth, there is a clump of alder trees famil- 
iarly known as ** Hell Carr." Not far from these 
trees there is a pool of water having a boggy 
bottom that goes by the name of "HeU Hole." 
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aBcIfn? Xe0end0, (TraMtfoitd, and UttcdbctcB. 

A miccAumfm ot hnhhlfA ara frequently seen float* 
ing cm the mkrUutc. ot the water in summer time, a 
eircumirtan/;^? to he aeeount<^?d for verj' naturallj, 
hut the naiivfsH of the distrirrt maintain that these 
huhbk»s are the result of sujjematural action, the 
cause of which is thus described : — ^The tower of 
the church is in ruins^ and tradition says that it 
was destroyed by fire, but that the bells were not 
injured by the calamity. The parson and the 
churchwarden em^h claimed the bells, and while 
thr^y were quarrelling for their possession, his 
Satanic Maic^sty came and carried off the disputed 
articles. ITie parson, howc^ver, not desiring to 
lose the booty, pursued and overtook his Majesty, 
who, in ordr^ to f?vade his clerical opponent, dived 
through the earth to his appointed dwelling-place, 
taking the bells with him. Tradition points to 
'* Ilell Hole " as the spot where he made his exit, 
anrl the villagrjrs consider that the bubbles on the 
surface of the pool are caused by the continuous 
descent of the beUs in water to the bottomless pit. 

Near Ealeigh there is a valley said to have 
boon caused by an earthquake several hundred 
years ago, which swallowed up a whole 
village, together with the church. Formerly it 
was the custom of the people to assemble in this 
valley every diristmas Pay morning to listen to 
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the ringiiig of the bells of the church beneath them. 
This, it was positively asserted, might be heard 
by placing flie ear to the ground and listening 
attentively. As late as 1827 it was usual on this 
morning for old men and women to tell their 
children and yoimg friends to go to the valley, 
stoop down, and hear the beUs ring merrily. The 
villagers really heard the ringing of the bells of a 
neighbouring church, the sound of which was 
communicated by the surface of the groimd, the 
cause being misconstrued by the ignorance and 
credulity of the listeners. 

We are told by the Eev. Patrick Stuart, 
minister of Kill in parish, Perthshire, in Sir John 
Sinclair's Statistical Account of Scotland, that at 
the time of writing, in 1778, there was a bell 
belonging to the Chapel of St. Fillan, that was in 
high reputation among the votaries of that saint 
in olden times. The bell seemed to be of some 
mixed metal. It was about a foot high and of an 
oblong form. It usually laid on a gravestone in 
the churchyard. Mad people were brought to it 
to effect a cure. They were first dipped into the 
"Saint's Pool," when certain ceremonies were 
performed, which partook of the character of 
Druidism and Popeiy. The bell was placed in 
the Chapel, where it remained, bound with ropes. 
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all nigkt. Kext day it was placed upon tlie heads 
of the Imiatics widi great solemnity, but with 
wliat resnlta " deponent aayeth not." 

It wae the popular opinion that if stolen, this 
beQ would extricate itself from the hands of the 
thief and return home, ringing all the way ! 

For some years and at the time of writing, the 
bell was locked up, to preyont its being used for 




DEATH IN THE BELFRY. 

JoJ 

In the chancel at Springthorpe are suspended a 
maiden's funeral wreath and gloves cut out of 
white paper, such as are yet not uncommonly dis- 
played in some parts of England, but very rarely 
in Lincolnshire. It is reported that the girl thus 
commemorated here was kUled through the unwary 
manner in which she pulled one of the bell ropes, 
when she was dashed against the belfry floor 
above. 



In the year 1810 the son of Mr. Woolfitt, a 
farmer then residing at Harmston, was ringing 
the Sermon bell at this church : he suddenly 
desisted ringing, observing that the bell was so 
heavy he was quite fatigued. He died a few 
minutes afterwards in the churchyard. 





BELI.-RINGEKS' EPITAPHS 

M 

The following epitaph haa no habitation, ani 
no dat«. It may have come from Suffolk : — 
"In ringing ever from my youth 

I always took delight. 
My bell is rung and I am gone, 

My Boul has took its flight, 
To join a choir of heaven^ singing 
WMch far excels the harmony of ringing." 



On the gravestone of a bellringer, of Leeds, in 
Kent, is t^s epitaph : — " In memory of James 
Barham, of this parish, who departed this life, 
Jan. 14, 1818, aged 93; and who, from the year 
1774 t« the year 1804, rung in Kent and elsewhere 
1 12 peals, not less than 5040 changes in each peal. 
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•and called bobs, &c., for most of the peals; and 
April 7th and 8th, 1761, assisted in ringing 40,320 
bob majors on Leeds beUs in twenty-seven hours." 



A small headstone in the churchyard at 
Scothorne, in Lincolnshire, has the following 
■epitaph, which is now almost illegible : — 

** Alas poor John 
Is dead and gone 
Who often tolled the Bell 
And with a spade 
Dug many a grave 
And said Amen as weU." 

1739. 

**Poor John" was John Blackburn, who had 
«erved the office of parish clerk for a period of 
nearly fifty years. He died January 9th, 1739-40. 



In the chancel of Wainfleet St. Mary, is a 
memorial stone to a ringer, on which are these 
lines : — 

** Under this stone there is a vault and 
therein lyes the Remains of Adlard Thorpe 
Gent, a Sinner and a Kinger, who departed 
thislife on the 24th of J-anuary 1770 aged 58 years.*' 
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Tlie loUowing ie copied from a brass tablet on 
the front of the chancel-step in the couutiy parish 
church of Pett, near Hastings, Sussex : — 

" ^.ni-Rna HIS MOBIEKS CAMPANAM SPOKE DEDIST 

Latbes rvisAsDai svm Theobalde Tv<e. 
Hbeee lif.s Geokoe Theobald a lovek of beu-s 

ABD OF THia HOWSE AS THAT EPITAPH TELLS 

He gave a beij, freely to obace the new steple 
Kino oirr his prayer tuerore' ye good peopl. 

Obijt 00 rao. die martij 

Anno Dni 1641." 




BELFRY BEQUESTS. 

JoJ 

There is a tradition current in the neighbour- 
hood of Corringham, in Lincolnsnire, that many 
years a^o a gentleman being lost on the then un- 
•enclosed moor, sometimes called Corringham 
Scroggs, and again finding his whereabouts by 
the sound of the church bells then ringing in the 
■evening, he left ten shillings yearly to the ringers 
to pay them for ringing during the winter months, 
and so to save others from being lost. In support 
of the truth of this tradition it may be mentioned • 
that the bells were formerly rung from the 5th 
November until the 14th February, for which 
ringing the churchwardens allowed three pounds 
of candles and ten shillings to pay for four lots of . 
beer at the public-house, on 5th November, 
Christmas Day, New Year's Day, and 29th May. 
Nothing is now known about the traditional 
bequest. 

The proceeds of a cottage and a few acres of 
land have long been given for the ringing of the 
1st bell at seven o'clock in the evening from 
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Michaelmas to Lady-Da3\ The endowment is- 
said to have been provided by a person, who 
being lost on Lincohi Heath, was guided to his 
home by the sound of one of the Pottenhanworth 
bells then being rung. 



From time immemorial a small piece of land 
has been in the hands of the parish authorities of 
West Easen, in Lincolnshire, called **Ding-Dong^ 
Piece," and at the enclosure an acre and a hafi 
was conveyed to the Eector and Churchwardens^ 
in accordance with the original grant, on con- 
dition that one of the church bells should be rung 
every night during the winter months. The name 
of the donor is unknown. 



"We learn from tradition that an aged woman, who- 
had lost her way in the Fens, recovered it by 
hearing the sound of the Timberland bells ; and 
that as a thank -ofPering she left some land, the- 
proceeds of which were to be devoted to buying 
and keeping the bell-ropes in repair. This land 
now realizes £45 a year, and out of it aU tho^ 
church expenses are paid. 
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Tradition says that a lady being benighted, and 
finding her way home by the sound of the bells of 
Langham Church, Rutland, left an endowment 
for the future ringing of a bell, but none such is 
now known. 



*^Bell ringing Close," at South Luffenham, in 
the same county, was bought with a sum of money 
left by a lady who losing her way ** at the bottom 
of the Common near to Foster's Bridge," was 
enabled to find her home by the sound of a bell at 
eight o'clo 3k, probably the ancient Curfew. 

There is a tradition that an old man lost his 
way on a winter's night between Aston-le- Walls 
and Chipping Warden, in Northamptonshire, but 
was enabled to reach his home* at the latter place 
by the sound of the Curfew, then ringing there. 
To express his gratitude he left several acres of 
land to the parish officers, in trust to pay the 
yearly rent partly to the sexton for continuing 
to ring the Curfew, and partly to the poor of the 
parish. The Curfew is stiU rung at eight o'clock. 

Tradition states that a Croughton (Northants) 
man returning home from the fair lost his way 
and wandered about all night. To prevent the 
recurrence of such a catastrophe the bells have 
since been rung, about a month before Christmas. 
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There is a tradition at Northampton that a 
woman haying^ lost her waj on a dark night, was 
enabled to find it again by the sound of the nine 
o'clock Curfew, and that she left a sum of money 
to perpetuate its ringing. 



A local tradition tells us that the cost of erecting 
Whiston Church, in Northants, so drained Anthony 
Oatesby of all his available money that he had 
none to pay for the bells. He therefore sold a 
flock of sheep, and when he first heard the sound 
of the ring coming oter the vaUey of the Nene to 
Ecton, where he dwelt, he said to his wife, "Hark ! 
Do you hear my lambs bleating ? " He died in 
1553. If the tradition be true — and there is no 
reason to doubt it with regard to the great bell and 
the Sanctus bell — ^the good 'Squire of Whiston had 
been anticipated in his pleasant himiour by 
Zitholf of St. Albans. He is said to have sold his 
flocks to supply the monastery with a belfry, and, 
when he afterwards heard the bells chiming out 
from the tower, used to exclaim, '*Hark! how 
sweetly my goats and my sheep are bleating." 

We are indebted to the works on Church Bells 
by Mr. T. North, F.S.A., for the above items. 
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An old ringer of MiKord, Southampton, left 
three quarters of an acre of land, to be applied in 
the purchase of bell-ropes for the use of the 
•church. 



John Carey, one time mayor at Woodstock, 
bequeathed ten shillings a year for the ringing of 
the eight o'clock bell at night, for the guide and 
Erection of travellers. 



It is stated in the register of Harlington church, 
Middlesex, under date of 1683, that half an acre 
of land was given by some person, whose name 
was forgotten. It has always been understood that 
this piece of land was given for the benefit of the 
bellnngers of the parish, to provide them with a 
leg of pork, for ringing on the fifth of November. 
It is called the Pork Acre. 



The following singular bequest, made by 
Thomas Nash, of Bath, to the ringers of the 
Abbey there, is contained in a codicil to his will, 
proved in Doctors' Commons: — *'I do hereby 
give and bequeath to the Mayor, the senior 
Alderman, and Town Clerk of Bath, for the time 
being, the sum of £50 per annum, in trust, pay- 
able out of the Bank Long Annuities, standing in 
my name at the Bank of England, for the use, 
benefit, and enjoyment of the set of Bingers 
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belonging to the Abbey Church, Bath, on con- 
dition of their ringing, on the whole peal of beUs, 
with clappers muffled, various solemn and doleful 
changes (allowing proper intervals for rest and re- 
freshment,) from eight o'clock in the morning 
until eight o'clock in the evening, on the 14th 
day of May, in every year, being the anniversary 
wedding day; and also the anniversary of my 
decease, to ring a grand bob major and merry 
mirthful peals unmuffledy during the same space of 
time, and allowing the same intervals as above 
mentioned, in joyful commemoration of my happy 
release from domestic tyranny and wretchedness, 
and for the fuU, strict, and due performance of 
such conditions, they the said Ringers, are to 
receive the simi of £50 per annum, in two pay- 
ments of £25 each, on those respective days of 
my marriage and decease. And now that dear 
divine man (to use Mrs. Nash's own words) the 

Eev. , of , may resume his amatory 

labours, without enveloping himself in a sedan 
chair for fear of detection. I further will and 
direct that the aforesaid Ringers do enter upon 
office (for the first time only) the very next day 
following after my interment, and to receive £25, 
one half-year's dividend, for so doing. Written 
with my hand, the 14th day of May, 1813. 
Thomas Nash." 
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Selfn? JSeque0t6. 



Mr. Tuke, of Wath, near Eotlierliam, in 1810, 
bequeathed half-a-guinea to the Bingers to ring 
one peal of grand bobs, which was to strike off 
while they were putting him into the graye. 




FEMALE BELLRINGERS. 

M — 

In tlie early part of this century the widow of 
the sexton, at Spalding, continuing his duties, 
used to ring the six o'dock morning beU. She 
was also a washerwoman. Being engaged in the 
latter occupation at a clergyman's house with 
other women, she left the tub to ring the bell. 
One of her companions putting a white sheet 
around her, followed her, and in the dark stood 
on the bench in the south porch, and on the old 
woman coming out of the church, and while she 
was locking the door, set up a dreadful moan, 
thinking to frighten the old lady, but she quickly 
drew the huge key from the lock, and rushed at 
the figure with the exclamation, '*Be ye live or 
dead here's a go at yer," and nearly slew the 
would-be-ghost. 

The bell at St. Mark's Lincoln, formerly hung 
at the church of St. Benedict in the same city, to 
which church it is traditionally believed to have 
been given by the Barber-Surgeons. When at 
St. Benedict's it used to be known by the name of 
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female XcllvinQcxe. 

'' Old Kate," and was rung at 6 a.m. and at 7 p.m. 
aU the year round. Old men say that (giving over 
work at seven in the evening) they used to listen 
for the welcome tones of ** Old Kate." It was 
rung for many years by John Middlebrook, the 
parish clerk, who lived in a little lean-to tenement 
attached to the north side of the tower. On his 
death in December, 1804, his wife succeeded him 
ias parish clerk (her name was Mary Middlebrook ; 
she was buried, as the Parish Register shows, on 
the 7th November, 1822, being aged 72 years) ; 
and the story goes that the old lady consulted her 
convenience and her duty at once by bringing the 
bell-rope through the beKry door to her bedside, 
and pulled '*01d Kate" whilst she lay in bed. 
Afterwards old men, then boys, used to sleep in 
the widow's tenement, (she being past her work,) 
and they did the same, pulling the bell between 
them, *^ kneeling on the bed," and then lying 
down to sleep again. For this the Corporation 
paid 6s. 8d. a year down to 1837. 





WHAT BELLS SAY, 

Jot 

The bells of North Thoresby and of Grainsby 
(two adjacent villages, with three bells each) are 
supposed to ask each other: **Who ring best? 
Who ring best ? " To which Hawerby bells reply, 
^^Wedo, we do?" 



There is a saying that the Burton bells used to 
oall across the Trent to Luddington, inLincolnshire, 

** Who rings best ? Who rings best ? " 
to which Luddington replied, 

** We two, we two ! " 



The next rhymes are from Northants : — 
Pancakes and fritters, 
Say the bells of St. Peter's. 
Where must we fry 'em ? 
Say the bells of Cold Higham. 
In yonder land thurrow (furrow), 
Say the beUs of Wellingborough. 
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linibat J3ell0 Sn* 

You owe me a shining, 

Say the bells of Great Billing. 

When wiU you pay me ? 

Say the bells of Middleton Cheney. 

When I am able, 

Say the bells of Dunstable. 

That will never be, 

S ay thebells of Coventry. 

Oh yes it will. 

Says Northampton Great BeU. 

White bread and sop. 

Say the bells at Kingsthorpe. 

Trundle a lantern. 

Say the bells at Northampton. 

Boast beef and marsh mallows, 

Say the beUs of All Hallows. 

Pancakes and fritters. 

Say the bells of St. Peter's. 

Boast beef and boiled, 

Say the bells of St. Giles. 

Poker and tongs. 

Say the bells of St. John's (Hospital). 

Shovell, tongs, and pokers, 

Say the beUs of St. [Sejpulchre. 

— NcrthamptotK 
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HOliMit Selld Sag. 

Marten's cracked pancheons, 
And Torksey egg- sheila, 

Saxilby ding-donga, 
And Stow-Mary bells. 
— LiJieolnshire. 

Colston's cratked pancheona, 
Screveton's egg shells, 
Bingham's two rollers, 
"Whatton's merry bells. 
—KoiU. 





PEOPLE" AND "STEEPLE" RHYMES. 



-Jot- 



Lromore : — 

High cliurcli, low steeple, 
Dirty town, and proud people. 

Lockerhie : — 

Lockerbie's a dirty place, 

A kirk without a steeple ; 
A midden-hole in ilka door, 

But a canty set o' people. 



Carlow and Tullow : — 

Low town and high steeple. 
Proud folk, beggarly people, 
Carlow spurs and Tidlow garters. 

Newry: — 

High church and low steeple, 
Dirty streets, and proud people. 



K 
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*• people'* an^ ** Steeple** IRb^mee. 

Whithorn :— 

Whithorn is a filthy place, 

Like a church without a steeple; 
A wee dunghill at eyery door, 
And full of Irish people. 

Banff: — (old version.) 

Banff it is a boroughs toon, 
A Kirk without a steeple, 
A midden o' dirt at ilky door, 
A very unceevil people. 

Banff: — (modem version.) 

Banff it is a borough toon, 
A Kirk without a steeple, 
A bonnie lass at ilky door. 
And fine ceevil people. 

BoicnesS'On- Windermere : — 

New church and old steeple. 
Poor town and proud people. 



Preston, Lancashire : — 

Proud Preston, poor people. 
High church and low steeple. 
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"people an^ "Steeple'' IRbi^mea/' 

Dwikeld : — 
Was there e'er sic a parish, a parish, a parish, 

Was there e'er sic a parish as little Dunkell ? 
Where they sticket the minister, hanged the 
precentor. 

Dang down the steeple, and drunk the beU. 



Kinkell, Strathearn : 
Was there e'er sic a parish, a parish, a parish, 

Was there e'er sic a parish as that o' Kinkell ? 
They've hangit the minister, droT^Tied the precentor. 

Dang down the steeple, and drucken the belL 

Market Weighton : — 

Market Weighton, 
Robert Leighton, 
A brick church 
And wooden steeple, 
A drunken priest 
And a wicked people. 



Hatton^ Lincolnshire : — 
The poor Hatton people 
Sold the bells to build up the Steeple. 
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^'people" an^ "Steeple'' Vb^mce. 

Owershy ond Kehey, Limcolr, shire : — 
^Owersby's parish, 
Wicked people, 
Sold their bells to Kelsey 
To build a steeple. 

Newington^ London : — 
Pious parson, pious people, 
Sold the beUs to build a steeple. 
A very fine trick of the Newington peoi)le, 
To seU the bells to build a steeple. 
Surely the devil will have the Newington people, 
The rector and church without any steeple. — 1793. 

Scartho, Lincolnshire : — 
Poor Scartho people 
Sold their bell to repair the steeple. 

Holheachf Lincolnshire: — 

God save our church, the bells in this steeple. 

Likewise all the subscribing good people. 

(Bell Motto.) 

Legshy, Lincolnshire : — 

A thack church and a wooden steeple, 
A drunken parson and wicked people. 



ft 
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people'' mb ''Steeple'' tRbi^mce. 

Near Carlisle: — 

Low churcli, high stooplo, 
Drunken priest, and wicked people. 

Bontmif Lincolnxhtt e : — 
Boston! Boston! 
Wliat hast thou to boast on ? 
High steeple, proud people, 
And shoals that souls are lost on. 



Luddington, LincolnHhire : — 
Luddington poor peoi)le, 
Built a brick church to a stone steeple. 

Lttddington (another version; ; — 
Luddington poor people 
With a stone church and a wooden steeple. 

Gainsborough f Lincolnxhire : — 
Gainsborough i)roud people, 
Built a new church to an old steeple. 

Bowden, NbrthanU. 

Little Bowden, poor people, 
Leather bells, wooden steeple. 
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^'people" an^ ''Steeple'' Vb^mcB. 

Rochingham^ Putlandsh're : — 

Kockingliam, poor people, 
Nasty town, castle down. 
One bell, wooden steeple. 

Uffh/f Essex. 

Ugly church, ugly steeple. 
Ugly parson, ugly people. 

RasJcelfe or Fascall, Yorh. 

A wooden church, a wooden steeple, 
Rascally chiu'ch, rascally people. 

St. George* s Church, Hart Street, London: — 
"When Henry the Eight left the Pope in the lurch, 
Parliament made him the head of the church ; 
And when George the First reigned over the people, 
The architect made him the head of the steeple. 

Gosbertony Swr fleet, Pinchhcic, and Spalding : — 
Gosberton church is very high. 
Surfleet church all awry. 
Pinchbeck church is in a hole. 
And Spalding church is big with foal. 





BRAVE SIR JOHN: 
A BELFRY SONG. 

— :ot — 



On tlie back of leaf 91, in the Harleian MS., 
1221, in a hand of about A.D. 1 625, are the follow- 
ing five verses. ** Brave 8ir John," is written in 
a later hand on the side, and is the burden of the 
song. 

** Set wide the bellfry doore, 
bring oyle and taUow store, 
set fide and wine on score, 
weele neere be sad no more, 
[brave Sr John.] 

Wellcome to the belfry, 
thou man of dignity ! 
though I a cobler be, 
lie pull a rope wth thee, 
[Brave Sr John.] 

Let preachers talke of popes, 
and SchoUers of their Tropes, 
weele sticke unto our ropes, 
for thereby hang our hopes, 
[Brave Sr John.] 
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JBravc Sir Jobn: a Xcltx^ Song, tConUnuedj 

His father setles land, 
take forfeitures from band, 
whilest he on tiptoe stond, 
galding his noble land, 

[Brave Sr John.] 

lett him in brasse be cast, 
and in the bellfry plaeest, 
that men may speak at last, 
of thinges wh have bynne past, 
[Brave Sr John] 




1 




RINGERS' JUGS. 



■t« 



There is a curious jug, or pitcher, belonging to 
the ringers of Hadleigh. This '* pitcher," as it is 
called, has two ears, and is circular in shape, 
swelling out in the middle, and being more con- 
tracted at the end. The material of which it is 
made is brown earthenware, glazed, and the 
following are the dimentions, in inches : — Height, 
15 J; Diameter at the base, 7J; Diameter of the 
mouth, inside, 4 ; Diameter of the mouth, outside, 
5 ; Circumference of the base, 28 J ; Circumference 
of the middle at the largest part, 41^; Circum- 
ference of the neck, including the spout, 4 ; Depth 
of the neck, 2f ; Width across the handles, hJ. 

The jug holds sixteen quarts, and bears this 
inscription, very rudely indented, apparently with 
a chisel, when the clay was soft, and running 
round the vessel without any regard to uniformity 
of size in the letters, or to straightness of line. 
The first word, ME, or perhaps MEIy is in italics 
the rest of the letters are in Roman capitals. 
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1RlndCt0' 5Ud0, 

'* ME THOMAS WINDLE, ISAAC BYNN, 
lOHN MANN, ADAJVI SAGE, GEORQ BOND, 
THOMAS.GOI.DSBOROVGH, EOBART SMITH, 
HENRY WEST." 

These were no doubt, the names of the eight 
ringers, as Hadleigh belfrey has eight hells, and 
below the names are these lines — 

* ' If yov love me dve not lend me, 
Evse me often and keep me elenly, 
FvU me fvU, or not at aU, 
If it bo strovng, and not with small." 

Below aU, in front, is the word '*Hadly;" 
underneath one handle is the date 17, T. G. 15, 
and underneath the other, 17, E. 0. 15. The 
letters T. G. and R. being, probably, the initials 
of the potters. 

The jug is in the possession of Mr. Pettitt, of 
the *' Eight Bells " inn, Angel street, who holds it 
for the ringers, of whom he is the leader. He has 
had it about twenty-seven years, having claimed it 
on the death of John Corder, the parish clerk, who 
had formerly the custody of it, and he believes 
that it has always belonged to the Hadleigh 
ringers. Mr. Pettitt says that it is still occasion- 
ally used by the ringers on the occurence of any 
profitable wedding, and it has been introduced 
into the belfry. It is said to be filled every Christ- 
mas by mine host of the *' Eight BeUs," when the 
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ringers assemble for a ** frolic," with strong beer, 
which in Angel street goes by the name of **01d 
King William ; " and any stranger going into the 
room is compelled to pay sixpence to arrest the 
natural effects of their potations, by keeping it 
**full," according to its own request. 

At Hinderclay a ringers' pitcher is still pre- 
served in the church tower, of form and size sim- 
ilar to the Hadleigh jug. It is thus inscribed — 
*' By Samuel Moss, this pitcher was given to the 
noble society of ringers at Hinderclay, in Suffolk, 
viz., Tho. Sturgeon, Ed. Loch, John Haw, Rio 
Ruddock, and Half Chapman, to which society he 
once belonged, and left in the year 1702. 
From London I was sent. 
As plainly doth appear ; 
It was with this intent. 
To be filled with strong beer. 
Pray remember the pitcher when empty." 
At Clare there is also a **jug" of a similiar 
kind, which belongs to the ringers of that place. 
It will hold more than seventeen quarts. 

The above is from Mr. Glyde's New Suffolk Oar^ 
land, 1866. 





PROVERBS. 

Jot 

" Nine tailors male a man." 

It hae been sug^sted that thia is a corruption 
of a Baying ariaing from the thrice three tolls or 
"tellers" for a man at the close of the passing- 
bell, "Nine tellers mark a man." 



Singers and Eingers 

Are little home bringere. f Old Proverb.) 





RINGERS' PORTRAITS. 



■M 



In the belfry at Ectoii, in Noi-thants, there is a 
picture painted in colours on the plaster represent- 
ing six ringers all in a row, and each with his 
bell raised. They wore attired — in the dress of a 
century and a quarter ago— in knee-breeches, 
stockings, and buckled shoes, with the shirts well 
opened at the neck. The central figure is dis- 
tinguished by a frilled shirt, white stockings, and 
a bunch of keys hanging from his ^'fob." On a 
bench to the left of the riiigel*s stand a huge jug 
of beer, a mug, and five clay pipes, with, what 
appears to be, a tobacco pouch. The remainder 
of their clothes appear upon the floor. 





BELFRY RHYMES. 



■JoJ. 



The following rhymes were formerly suspended 
in the belfry at Gulval, Cornwall. We are indebted 
to Mr. E. H. W. Dunkin for them : — 

** Good Sirs ! our meaning is not small, 
That God to Praise assembles call ; 
And warn the sluggard, when at home 
That he may with devotion come 
Unto the Church and joyn in prayer; 
Of Absolution take his share. 
Who hears the bells, appears betime. 
And in his seat against we chime. 
Therefore I'd have you not to vapour, 
Nor blame ye lads that use the Clapper, 
By which are scar'd the fiends of heU, 
Aid all by virtue of a *Bell." 



♦The belief that evil spirits, storms, and tempests are fright 
ened away at the sound of a bell in mediseyal days. 
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Potterebury, N'hants, 67. 
Preston, Lane, 138. 

Baleigh, 118. 

Hasen, West, Line, 126. 

Baskelfe, Lino., 142, 

Redboume, 31. 

Rochdale, 99, 100, 101, 102, 

103, 104. 
Rockingham,N' bants, 60, 142. 
Rotherham, 131. 

Russia, 106. 
Rye, 27. 
Ryhall, Rnt., 23. 

St. Albans, 86. 

St. Germans, C'wall, 66. 

St. Helene, Brittany, 83. 

St Ives, 68, 77. 

St. Keyne, C'wall, 34. 

Salisbury, 86. 

Sazilby, 66, 136 

Scalford, Leic, 86. 

Scartho, Lire, 140 



Scothome, Line, 123. 
Scotland, 8 1 . (see also Dundee, 

Paisley, Kirkcaldy, Perth, 

Killin. 
Scotter, Line, 9. 
Screveton, Notts., 136. 
Shaftesbury, 46, 73. 
Sherborne, Dorset, 68. 
Shoreditch, 99. 
Sleaford, Line, 58, 62, 63, 

66. 
Sligo, 99, 101-5. 
Southampton, 129, 
Southill, Beds.. 16, 21, 22. 
Spalding, 132, 142. 
Spennithome, Yorks., 56. 
Spratton, 59. 
Springthorpe, Line, 121. 
Stamford, Line, 13. 
Stanford-upon Soar, <S0. 
Stow, Line, 32, 136. 
Sudbury, DcTon, 60. 
Suffolk, 121. 
Surfleet, 142. 
Swineshead, Line, 74. 
Switzerland, 81. 

Thoresby, 134. 
Thomby, N'hants, 58, 61. 
Thornton Curtis, Line, 65. 
Thorpe Arnold, Leic, 75. 
Thorpe St. Peter, Line, 76, 
Thurgarton, Notts., 67. 
Timberland, Line, 64, 70, 126. 
Tintagel, 116. 
Tong, Salop, 14, 19. 
Torksey, Line, 136. 
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. Index of Places. 



Tonnwj. 96. 

TowceaUr, N'hanta, 68, 71, 

72, 73. 
Tulbir. 137. 
TnDetalI,Norf., 117. 
Ufford, 61. 



Ufceby. Line . 66. 
Uppii^liBm. But,, 75. 
Viennii, 106. 
Wadinghnni. 67- 
Wainfleet, Line, 76, 123. 
Walei, 81. 

WidUBton, N'hants. 66. 
Wappenhani, N'hant*. 
WarminstoD, N' bants 
WaahinRDorougli, 68. 
Wath, 131. 
Wearmouth, Bl. 
Wellingborough, 134. 
TeUingore, Line., 73. 



87. 



72. 

WeatmiDBtei, 106. 
Whatton, Notto,, 136. 
Whilton.N'hanto, 61,72, 74. 
Whuaentide, Line, 66. 
WhiBton, N'hanta, I2S. 
Whitechapel, 48. 
Whithorn, 138. 
Whittlebury, 60. 
Winthorpe, Line, 67. 
Witham, W., Line, 69. 
Witham-on-the-Hill, Line, 

62, 110. 
Woods kick, 129. 
Worcester, 99. 
Wyburaburj, Cheg., 19. 
Yardlej Haatinga. 
Tarmoath, 117. 
York. 106. 




"Mr. Briscoe never writes without displaying indomitable industry 
and a cultivated literary ttLste/*^yewark Advertiser. 



OLD NOTTINGHAMSHIRE: 

A aeries of papers on religious hou-ses and Orders (Sospital of St. John 
the Baptist, Lenton Priory, White and Grey Friars.) churches, effigies, 
church rasters, ancient fisheries, the Hemlock Stone, Notts, names, 
curious s^es, land tenures, Mickletcai Jury, Nottingham mazes, Pereril, 
coins, anci(>nt customs and sports, hells and bellfounders, Nottingham 
cayems, Thomp;ion of Mansfield, listing, &c., &c.. 

Edited by J. Pottek Briscoe, F.E.H.8., &c., 

Principal Librarian of the ^'ottingham Free Public Libraries; 

Author of Cuaio^ixiKS or the Belfry, Nottihghuishirk Facts 

AHD Ficnoxs, MiDLAsn Notes, &c., &c. 

Amongst the Contributors are the Bight Rer. the Bishop Suffiragan of 
Nottingham (Dr. Trollope. F.S.A.,) the Key. B. H. Whitworth; Aid. 
Cropper; Messrs. W, H. Steyensoc, J. T. Godfrey, F.R.H.8., Major A. 
E. Xkwson Lowe, F.S.A,, J. P., the late Mr. F Dobson, Messrs. 
J. Tollinton, W. P. W, Phillimore, B.C X., W. Steyenson. Hewson 
Fussey, Clifton Moore, J. Toplis, S. Button Walker, F.S,A., M. I. 
Preston, W. Andrews, F. K.H.8., Cornelius Brown, F R.S.L., the Editor, 
and others. 

22 DluatFRtioiu, beantiftillj printed, tasteftdlj bound, fully Indexed. 

A few copies may be had of the Editor (153, Woodborough Road, 
Nottingham), for three Shillings each, post free. A yery few copies of 
the Large Paper Edition (of which only one hundred copies were pro- 
duced) remain in the hands of the Editra*— price on application. 



A contribution of great intetest and some importance to local history. 
Nottingham Daily Guardian. 

It is the most yaluable local book that has beei issued for some time. 
The contents are yaried and de^lv interesting. The contrii utors are 
men of recognised ability-. Is a yaluahle contribution to English Liter- 
ature.— ^t<x/off Advertiser. 

Jl yery acceptable addition to antiquarian literature * ably edited. — 
Masonic Magazine. 

Of incalculable worth to local historians.— Pftono^opAic Meteor. 

We congratulate Mr. BrisGoe.~.<lji/^rttary. 

We heartily commend to the attention of the public of this district— 
Nottingham Journal. 



THE 

SONNETS AND SONGS 

OF 

ROBERT MILLHOUSE. 

The Artizan Poet of NottiDgham, and the Bum* of Shenrood Forest, 
WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR. 



EDITED BY 

JOHN POTTER BRISCOE, F.R.H.S,, 

Of whom a few copies may be had, post free, half-a-crown. 



(Ppiniottd ot tbe predd* 

MOIhonse's sonnets will hereafter be regarded as models of that 
species of oomposition, and tbey are fruits of genius — Gentleman? b 
Magazine, 



The Soonet (to Gold) would do no discredit to John Clare or eren to 
Worosworth.— JESIec^u; Review. 



The author is entitled to un equal share of public faronr with Bloom- 
field and Claxe.— Literary Gazette. 



Millhouse's performances in verse were of snch a kind as to render it 
only right that they, and the memory they embalm, should be duly 
treasured . . . Millhouse evidently thought ai:d saw for himaeu. 

. . Of Millhouse's sensibility to the attractions of bird and bud, 
«id hill and sky, there can be no doubt whatever . . . Editor 



and publishers have done their work well. The poems hare been 
diligently searched for, caiefully arranged, no less carefully prepared 
for press, prefaced with an interesting bi(»raphio sketch. This has 
been Mr, firisooe's work, and it has been intelligently and industriously 
performed. The publishers, on their part, have supplied good paper, 
clear type, neat head-pieces and tau-pieoes, a good sketch of the 
Killhouse oak, (forming the frontispiece), and a binding of green and 
c»ld, remarkable for its neatness and attractiyeness. The whole volume 
Uk indeed, eminently creditable, not only to its producers, but to the 
place in which it has been produced.— Ao^tm^Aam Ouardian. 

-A local genius, who contributed largelv towards rendering Kottin^ 
ham and its surrounding country the birthplace of poesy. There la 
much delicacy of fancy, aud beauty of diction, in many of Millhouse's 
Sonnets ; in all of them are evidences of the writer's just appreciation 
and enjoyment of the beauties of Nature. The songs are mus>ical, and 
tender in thought and tone. There are some charming passages in 
'* The Song of the Patriot." The sweet songs of Bobert Millhouse..— 
Nottingham Journal. 



Certainly deserves a wide circulation. Contains some of the sweetest 
and most thrilling poems from the pen of this gifted and pathetic minor 
bard, the "artizan poet of Nottingham and the Bums of Sherwood 
Forest." Its value as a contribution to local literature is enhanced by 
a biographical sketch, written by the editor of the work. The work is 

it up in the very best style and does great credit to Messrs. Norris and 

!ka.yiie.—Jfoitingham Hxpresa. 



t 



We welcome the graceful little volume which Mr. Briscoe has so well 
piloted. As a sonnettee Millhouse undoubtedly possessed no mean 
ability. The Sonnets are fine specimens of skill, and to some extent are 
pleasant, if not thrilling reading. There are many stanzas of rich 
poetic worth. The writer (Mr. Briscoe) has most ably performed his 
part, and Messrs. Norris and Cokayne could not have issued a small 
volume more creditable to their oxt.— Midland Sunbeam. 



In reading Millhouse's sonnets it seems incredible that the^ shonld 
have been so generally neglected for so long a time. We have in them 
expressed in terse English, some beautiful cameos of English scenes, and 
a mie concentration of true poetic feeling. They may stand by the side 
of the sonnets of Clare, and tne generality of those of even greater poets* 
without suffering by the comparison which they will thus invite. To 
many of ' the people ' these sonnets will be an intellectual feast. Mill- 
house was eamestlv in love with brooks, branches, and blossoms, and 
all the other blessings of nature. In Millhouse, too, there is a strong 
feeling of domestic affection. Looking at the sonnets as a whole, we 
notice that they breathe a manly, independent spirit. They are the 
product of feeling, and hence they are truly poetical. We would that 
there was a copy of this book in every home.— J7om« JR09%ew. 



J. DERRY, 

Lithographic & General Printer 



HAS SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR BOOK WORK. 
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